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The Main Line Airway in the 


The Main Line Airway follows the 
great mid-continent route — by all odds 
the most important path of progress 
in the U. S. It is the route of history 
. blazed by the earliest pioneers. 
And each new advance in transcon- 
tinental travel and communication — 
railway, highway, telegraph and air— 
has had its beginnings along this 
famous natural thoroughfare. 


In the Age of Flight, progress will 
continue on United's Main Line Air- 
way, for its long-standing strategic 
advantages will be more pronounced 
than ever. The direct route from coast 
to coast, it links many of the country’s 
It serves areas 
It reaches 


most important cities. 
rich in natural resources. 


some of the nation’s finest agricultural 
and stock-raising districts. 

Furthermore, the Main Line Air- 
way will become an integral segment 
in the round-the-world airw ays system 
of the Age of Flight. Travelers be- 
tween Europe and the Orient or South 

Pacific will probably fly the U. S. leg 
of their journey on the Main Line 
Airway. Asa result, cities all the way 
across this country will be in intimate 
touch with cities around the globe, 
and will have an opportunity to share 
in the whole composite picture of 
international progress. 

This is another of many promises 


which the airplane will fulfil in the 
coming Age of Flight. 
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Coast to Coast on the Route of the Main Line Airway 


1849 Covered Wagon .. . . About 200 days 
1860 Pony Express (Mail only) St. Joseph, 
Mo., to San Francisco . ; 
1869 First transcontinental railroad . . . 
1918 Allrail .. a eee ae 
1920 Air-Rail (Mail ‘only) ee 72 hours 
1921 First transcontinental air mail . 33'/2 hours 
1927 First through si Piatene ricnegniapegtins 
air service .°. . ° 
1938 Streamlined trains. . 2 days and 3 nights 
1941 United Mainliner . . « 16 hours 
Tomorrow's Age of Flight United Mainliner Il hours 


. 8 days 
. 7 days 
. 5 days 


3134 hours 





* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 
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Make Your Conversation 


BRING POISE, CHARM AND POPULARITY 
... THIS NEW, QUICK, EASY WAY! 


[Yow we modern Americans do hate to 
be bored! We are indeed a restless 
race. We crave excitement ... entertain- 
ment... thrills! One night we are off to 
the movies. The next night we play bridge. 
Over the week-end we take a trip in the car. 
Even when we do spend. an evening at 
home, we must turn on the radio. Anything, 
you see, to escape from boredom! 

But already a very significant change is 
taking place. Some say that the repeal of 
prohibition has been a factor, others that 
the new trend is simply a natural reaction. 
Be that as it may, here is the story: 

All over America thinking people are be- 
ginning to weary of the mad rush... the 
incessant high speed ... the endless round 
of bright lights, the feverish quest for diver- 
sion. Too many movies, too much bridge .. . 
too much running around . . . what, they 
ask, can be more boresome than that? 


INTERESTING CONVERSATION 
. . -» THE SECRET 


The result is that more and more intel- 
ligent Americans are beginning to relax. 
They are finding a new happiness. They are 
turning to the finer things of life. And that 
is leading to an ever widening desire for 
conversation. 

True, not one man or woman in a thou- 
sand knows how to talk. But that's simply 
all the more reason why the interesting talk- 
er is so welcome in this new world of ours. 
He brings magic with him. Glamour! Ro- 
mance! Thrills! No more silly gossip about 


the neighbors . . . no more stupid remarks 
about the weather . . . no more tedious 
complaints about poor health. Instead, 
bright, sparkling words that stir the blood 
and quicken the imagination! 

You know, through your own observation 
that good talkers always win attention. They 
command respect! They quickly become not 
only popular, but often very influential. All 
of which directly helps them to win the 
good things of life—while others are still 
vainly wishing for them! 

Resolve now that you too will win. De- 
cide now—this very day!l—that you will 
take the first step toward success by find- 
ing out how to become a good conversa- 
tionist. 


JUST A FEW SIMPLE RULES 


Conversation has certain fundamental 
rules and principles — just like any other 
art, The good talkers whom you envy know 
these rules and apply them wherever they 
converse. That's all there is to it! Learn 
the rules and you, too, can make your con- 
versation brighter, more entertaining and 
impressive. You'll be amazed how many ob- 
stacles fall. away — how much sooner ad- 
vancement comes and your income rises . 
as you learn the magic power of words. 


THE FAMOUS ETHEL COTTON 
CONVERSATION COURSE 


Several years ago a woman famous in 
adult education had a revolutionary idea. 
Impressed by the fact that thousands of 
men and women were needlessly retarding 


Just mail 


COUPON 











their progress through lack of good conver- 
sational ability, she decided to help them. 

The result was the famous Ethel Cotton 
Conversation Course, the astoundingly sim- 
ple plan through which thousands have dis- 
covered powers of conversation they never 
dreamed they possessed. Indeed, many 
have written that their very lives have been 
transformed—they've opened the gates to 
new and fuller lives, rich with opportunity 
and golden promise. 

The woman's name is Ethel Cotton. You 
probably have heard her over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

Formerly, only those living in such cities as 
New York or San Francisco could enjoy the bene- 
fits of Miss Cotton's now nationally famous Con- 
versation Course. Today, the full Course, consist- 
ing of twelve thrilling Lessons and twelve personal 
"Studio Talks" from Miss Cotton, is available by 
mail. Those who have already taken the Conversa- 
tion Course agree that there is absolutely nothing 
like it. They tell us that it is not only intensely 
practical, but also exciting and inspiring. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK! 


You, too, can take the step that may mean the 
turning point in your life. Determine now to 
understand the art of Conversation! 

Just send for our new book "Adventures in Con- 
versation."’ It's free! 

This fascinating book is filled with dramatic, 
helpful information about the art of Conversation. 
It is profusely illustrated and written in a 
straightforward, gripping style that will hold your 
enthusiastic interest. 

Yes, this book is FREE! Just fill in and mail 
the coupon. Don't delay another second. Take 
the step TODAY that may mean so much to you. 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9182, 
1315 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


CONVERSATION STUDIES, Dept. 9182. 
1315 Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, U. S.A 





Please send me a free “€ppy of your new book, 
‘‘Adventures in Conversatigg.’’ 
NAME 7 CITY 
ADDRESS ~ STATE 
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Blorida's 


For the Perfect War-Time Giff e<-7-== =< tes 


To Our Northern Friends: 


Since many of you will not be able to come to 
Miami Beach this year it is our pleasure to make it 
possible for you and your friends to enjoy Florida tree 
ripened fruit at home. 


We have shipped thousands of these boxes over the 
Holiday Season and we have hundreds of letters com- 
mending us on the fine fruit we are shipping. 


All profits derived from the sale of this fruit goes 
to our underprivileged child work and for recreational 
programs for young girls and boys. 


During the Holiday Season there was some express 
congestion and confusion but for the next few months 
we can make immediate delivery and we guarantee 
all shipments to arrive in good order. 





__.(Ne. 1) 1-45 Ib. box of grapefruit and oranges. ..$4.40 
(No. 2) 1-90 Ib. box of grapefruit and oranges... 8.00 
(No. 3) 1-45 Ib. “De Luxe” box of grapefruit and 
oranges; ‘2 Ib. basket crystallized fruit, 1-16 oz. jar 
“Tropical Preserves” .......... 

____(No. 4) 1-90 Ib. “De Luxe” box of grapefruit and 
oranges, I-lb. basket of crystallized fruit; 2 assorted 
“Tropical Preserves” .......... 
(No. 5) 6—16 oz. jars asst’d Preserves & Jellies.. 4.10 
(No. 6) 12—16 oz. jars asst’d Preserves & Jellies.. 7.10 


Ginest. . 


FRUITS — JELLIES 
MARMALADES — PRESERVES 


P. O. Box 2472 


Send in your order today and give us a trial. 


Miami Beach Kiwanis Club 


Miami Beach, Florida 

Enclosed find check or__— for $ 
covering items checked. It is understood that these prices include 
express prepaid (U.S. east of the Rockies) and your guarantee 
that all shipments are to arrive in good order (tax included). 


Respectfully yours, 
Kiwanis Club of Miami Beach. 
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“Many men jn the Service do not know where to look in the Bible to 
answer their immediate need.’ Army chaplains say they need this book. 


(The above quotation is from the follow- 
ing letter): 
Recently I came across “Spiritual Help 
for Your Everyday Problems,” and 
read it through very carefully. I find 
that Christian literature is of a special 
value in the work of a Hospital Chap- 
lain. A great many men in service do 
not know where to look in the Bible to 
answer their immediate need. In that 
respect your little booklet makes a fine 
contribution. It seems to me to be a 
verv worthwhile booklet for distribu- 
tion among patients here in the Station 
Hospital, vet I have no funds available 
to purchase them. 
Chaplain Victor T. Kissel 
Station Hospital, Camp Bowie, Texas 


Can use 500 copies a month. I have in 
hand a pamphlet, “Spiritual Help for 
Your Everyday Problems,” which I 
like very much. Would it be possible 
for vou to send me 500 copies each 
month? We do not have funds to pay 
for same. Could vou give the name 
of some organization that would be 
willing to pay for them? We will 
assure you that they will be distributed 
wisely and that they will be read by 
the soldiers who come through this 
base. 


Harold J. Hoffman, Chaplain 
ist Lt., U. S. Army Air Base 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A WORTHY 1944 ACTIVITY 
FOR YOUR KIWANIS CLUB 





These letters from Chaplains speak for them- 
selves. You can share in this opportunity of 
supplying the little volume, "Spiritual Help for 
Your Everyday Problems,"' to the Chaplains or 
to the men of our Army, Navy and Air Bases. 
The need for spiritual help is imperative. Thou- 
sands are needing spiritual as well as physical 
and mental rehabilitation. This little 25¢ pocket- 
size volume is the Bible, without comment, con- 
taining 558 Bible quotations arranged to bring 
instant spiritual help on 10! everyday problems. 
To any Kiwanis Club, which will sponsor this ac- 
tivity, we make the following special offer: 


250 copies for $ 48.50 

500 ” = 91.50 

1,000 ” “ 174.50 

Postpaid if cash accompanies order. 


Otherwise, 30 days net, F.O.B. Chicago. 
Individual mailing envelopes FREE, on request. 


ADDRESS 
Kiwanian Paul C. Hoffman 


4828 N. Kenmore Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











Can also use 500. Would you kindly 
send me for distribution here, your 
fine booklet, “Spiritual Help for Your 
Everyday Problems?” I could easily 
use 500. I have a very transient per- 
sonnel and the turnover for good 
religious literature is great. 
Chaplain Norman G. Anderson, USNR 
Camp LeJeune, Rifle Range, 
New River, N. C. 


An example of what the boys themselves 
say: “Spiritual Help for Your Every- 
day Problems” is the finest devotional 
booklet for distribution to service men 
I have yet seen. It contains a compact 
and complete Biblical solution to many 
of life’s problems. Men in the armed 
services will appreciate its convenient 
size; they will profit by its wise coun- 
sel; and will be blessed by its use. 

Fit. Lieut. Jack Scott 

Royal Canadian Air Force 

No. 5 I. T.S., Belleville, Ont. 


RECOMMENDED BY 


Kiwanis International Com- 
mittee on Support of 
Churches in their Spiritual 
Aims. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGER \N 





PERSONNEL and 


SE: 


IN WARTIME 


2 has ) 
By Garret L. Bergen 
PERSONNEL MANAGER, MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 


HERE have always been personnel problems—al- 

though 30 years ago they were apt to be called wel- 

fare problems and met with company picnics and 
Christmas baskets. During the last 10 years or so personnel 
management has become an integral part of business man- 
agement. The problems are not new today—only the head- 
lines. Wages, training, work stoppages, absenteeism, hiring 
turnover, and similar problems make the headlines today 
and assume national significance merely because of their 
acuteness, 

Personnel management is management and not welfare 
work. In order to meet the objectives of sound personnel 
administration it is necessary to have efficient hiring; trans- 
fer; promotion; wage and salary administration; training 
of employes; medical control; accident prevention; employ- 
ment stabilization; administration of sickness, death, hos- 
pitalization, and similar benefits; thorough consideration of 
all grievances; adequate supervision; careful review of 
each separation, etc. Every company handles most of these 
problems whether or not it has an 
organized personnel program. In 
a small company the owner or 
manager, who is in direct super- 
vision, takes care of these. prob- 
lems through personal knowledge 


World’s largest retailing institution proves 
high service standards can be maintained 
in wartime if esprit de corps is good and 


a well-guided personnel policy is adopted. 


and contact with his employes. As _ the 
larger, these problems become more and more complex. 
In time of war, personnel responsibilities become still 


company grows 


more complex and still more significant. The labor market 
is tight; standards are increasingly hard to meet with avail- 
able people; employe turnover rate greatly increases; there 
is a general restlessness among all employes. We are sur- 
rounded by legislation—laws affecting labor relations, wage 
controls, employment of minors, work hours, job freezes, 
and many other things. 

One might wonder what there is left for a personnel 
manager to do and, in fact, how he manages to keep out 
of jail. In the first place, if we proceed soundly within 
these restrictions, we will build soundly for the future. 
Secondly, many of the objectives (not the methods, I grant) 
behind these regulations are thoroughly sound and are no 
more than legal formalizing of practices any sound busi- 
ness should be adopting on its own. Moreover, the limita- 
tions on management action are negligible in comparison 
with the challenge to our own 
imagination, ingenuity and person- 
nel statesmanship to operate with- 
in the rules. Finally, the more im- 
portant areas of personnel man- 
agement are still wide open—e.g.: 





improvement of the organization struc- 
ture; better selection — particularly of 
key people who in turn influence 
others; better training of all; and more 
inspiring leadership and supervision. 

Sound policies are the key to the 
whole personnel program. In our store, 
where they are more progressive than 
those of most firms, they are the result 
of careful study. They are subject to 
constant review and change in order 
that our overall policies may operate 
for the good of the business and the 
satisfaction of our employes. 

Policies are the first step, and most 
businesses have gone far in develop- 
ing a sound policy structure. There is 
a need, however, in every business, a 
greater need now than ever before for 
individualization. We all have much re- 
maining to be done in the individual ap- 
plication of policies and standards to 
individual employes. This is the part 
of our employe relations that needs to 
be strengthened. If we can make sure 
that each employe’s problem comes to 
the surface, that we show real interest 
in it, and that we do something about 
it, then, can we have complete confi- 
dence that our progressive policies and 
standards are actually in effect down 
the line. 

The best way to go about doing the 
personnel job is to figure out what the 
employe expects. We adopt the com- 
monplace but sound technique of put- 
ting ourselves in the other person’s 
place. We never forget that we are 
dealing with human beings and _ that 
proper handling of their problems is 
important to them; therefore, extreme- 
ly important to our business. We treat 
each employe as an_ individual, are 
careful to extend recognition when 
merited; we take time to become ac- 
quainted with our people. 

But these important essentials of 
dealing with manpower or womanpow- 
er are academic unless we can get the 
men or women to work with. The War 
Manpower Commission says any activ- 
ity is essential if it “ts directly con- 
cerned with providing (note they don't 
say ‘producing’) food, clothing, health, 
safety, shelter, or any other requisite of 
the civilian life in support of the war 
effort.” People at Marshall Field and 
Company and other retailing establish- 
ments are engaged in home-front lo- 
gistics. The people who are turning out 
the tanks, guns, planes must have the 
essentials of life in food, clothing and 
recreation. 

We have been able to accept this re- 
sponsibility and keep our standards of 


service high through resourcefulness 
and ingenuity. We don’t ask favors of 
Selective Service. In general we have 
successfully utilized new sources of la- 
bor, such as older men and women, 
housewives, students, and physically 
handicapped persons. We have had to 
intensify recruitment, readjust work 
schedules and devote more attention to 
the training of new employes. 

In general, Marshall Field and Com- 
pany has drawn from labor supply 
pools which contain people who are not 
physically or temperamentally fit for 
war production or for military service, 
older people, married women whose 
husbands are in the military service 
and high school students. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, these people would 
not be active in the labor market. How- 
ever, now their capacities are being 
utilized and they are contributing a 
service to the war effort by supporting 
themselves while their sons, husbands 
and fathers are in the service; by con- 
tributing to home front morale; and by 
actively taking part in all of the war 
programs sponsored by the store and 
the government. Marshall Field and 
Company’s acquisition of personnel is 
not interfering with the war effort. 

We have campaigned with our de- 
partment heads to accept less glamour, 
less experience and less previous train- 
ing in applicants. Technically qualified 
stenographers are no longer rejected 
because of false teeth. We have train- 
ed our supervisors in elementary time 
and motion studies using movies, slides 
and formal instructions in order to help 
them retool their work processes which 
will, in turn, simplify the jobs to a 
point where they can be filled by peo- 
ple with less experience, physical 
strength, etc. We have set up priori- 
ties on jobs in our business so that if 
there are only “x” number of men 
available, there is no question about 
which departments secure their use. We 
have followed to the hilt our promo- 
tion-from-within program. We _ have 
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carefully defined for our department 
heads the classes of candidates avail- 
able and insisted that their help requi- 
sitions be geared to the supply of avail- 
able personnel. We have consolidated 
and dovetailed many jobs and elimi: 
nated others. 

How do our employes feel about 
their work and their patriotic responsi- 
bilities ? In the first place, they are par- 
ticipating in a wide variety of war ef- 
fort programs, including OCD, Red 
Cross, USO, victory gardens, blood 
donor and War Bond drives. They feel 
that their jobs are important to the 
maintenance of home-front morale. 
They know that the government looks 
to Marshall Field and Company as a 
leader in supplying war workers and 
civilians with necessities, in making the 
best possible distribution of available 
goods (including rationed merchan- 
dise), in keeping prices within bounds, 
in helping people become more familiar 
with substitutes as they come into the 
market. The men in the armed services 
look to us to maintain on the home front 
the things for which they are fighting. 

This work contributes to the war ef- 
fort in many ways. Our traditional in- 
sistence on quality takes on a new sig- 
nificance today. High standards ‘of 
service, though adjusted to conform 
with restrictions, remain an important 
contribution to wartime living. We are 
introducing new merchandise enthusi- 
astically, never apologetically with “the 
best we can do under the circum- 
stances.” We are teaching such use 
and care of merchandise as will pro- 
long its life—conservation. We have 
accepted the responsibility of leadership 
in the department store field and among 
all other businesses, serving as an ex- 
ample of cooperation in adherence to 
the spirit and not just to the letter of 
the law. 

All forms of services, transportation, 
food, hotel, etc., are at the lowest ebb 
in years, yet at Marshall Field and 
Company still high service standards 
are maintained in spite of wartime dif- 
ficulties. We think whatever success 
we have achieved in maintaining these 
standards illustrates what can be done 
when a determined effort is made to 
maintain a well-guided personnel policy 
under the traditional esprit de corps of 
a retailing institution such as Marshall 
Field and Company. 

We must never forget that the man- 
power problem may be a mass quantita- 
tive, statistical problem, but its solu- 
tion is a one-by-one process affecting 
living, breathing human beings. 
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WE CAN END WAR 


By W. D. Buchanan 


RURAL LIFE SPECIALIST, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 


HATEVER the obsta- 


post-war 
must 


66 


world 
be 


cles a 

organization 
formed and made to work; for it is the 
only possible way of avoiding World 
War Three.” These are the words of 
Dr. Winston B. Thorsen, Department 
of History and Political Science, State 
College of Washington. 

One hundred thousand Kiwanians 
can initiate the end of war if they stand 
together. Some say that a world gov- 
ernment is impossible. Others say that 
it is not desirable. It is feared by some 
that it might get us into war. Others 
tear that it might keep us from fight- 
ing when we wanted to fight. The an- 
swer to the first objection is that we 
get into war now without a world gov- 
ernment, even a European war. The 
second objection must be answered by 
a question: Is war the only way to 
obtain justice? 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB 


Before attempting to answer that 
question, let us look briefly at the causes 
of war: 

The first wars were fought between 
individuals or families for the necessi- 
ties of life, food, raiment and shelter. 
Later they were fought by tribes and 
still later by nations. The method used 
was physical force, aided to some de- 
gree by cunning. The weapons of war 
were invented to give the invaders 
more strength; but always for the same 
end—to get a larger share of goods. 

With the beginnings of science and 
the introduction of tools, the necessi- 
ties of life were easier to obtain. Some 
men and some nations were able to pro- 


Political and economic free- 


dom to all nations guaranteed 
by world government would take 
reason for 


away all fighting. 


PULLMAN, WASH. 


duce more of some things than they 
needed. They were willing to trade this 
surplus for things they had not pro- 
duced or of which they did not have 
enough. 

In early times the exchange between 
neighbors was simple. But when groups 
were more 
widely scattered over the earth, service 
was needed between producers and pro- 


became larger and men 


ducers, and later between producers and 
consumers. Commerce came into being, 
and with commerce a medium of ex- 
change. 

Service men exchanged goods; they 
did not create them. The cost of the 
exchange was added to the cost of the 
goods and was measured in units of the 
medium of exchange, money. The more 
money they could get, the more goods 
they could buy. Henceforth the strug- 
gle between men and nations was for 

(Turn to page 38) 














hundred 


NDERNEATH 


feet of rock and shale, far below 


eight 


the gaunt homes of Scranton 
miners, I was waiting to be bombed. 

In the main gangway of one of the 
vast anthracite mines of northeastern 
Pennsylvania, Williams halted us at a 
afe point back from the heading while 
Feodor connected the priming wires to 
his firing battery. 

Five minutes before he had _ pulled 
out a long drill from the seventh hole 
in jet wall of coal, then carefully pushed 
in powder cylinders resembling giant 
firecrackers. 

“Do all charges pop at once,” I asked 
Williams, colliery superintendent. 

He held up seven fingers and pointed 
toward Feodor. Our headlamps showed 
this Russian miner bending over the 
handle of the battery. 

Now Feodor called, “Ready to fire.’ 
\lex the Lithuanian helper in the next 
“Ready to fire.” 


> 


chamber, repeated, 
Three times the warning. Then Feodor 
shoved down the handle. For a second 
nothing happened. Then a haymaker 
hit me, all over. 

It’s one thing in a dugout with bombs 
breaking overhead. It’s another when 
the explosion takes place in the same 
cavern. It smacks you like a belly dive, 
rattles your teeth, and bumps your 
knees as the expanding gas glances back 
from ceiling and wall. Finally it jars 
vour kidneys and turns your stomach 
into a lump of dough. 

Then at the pace of a tolling bell the 
other charges let go. Williams and the 
others counted to seven. I just held 
my breath, my mouth open 

“All fired no delays,” Williams 
said, stalking after Feodor who had 
vanished down the heading. IT stumbled 
along in their wake somewhat aston- 


ished to find T could walk. 
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STONE COAL 


by Waldo W; right 


ASSISTANT TO VICE PRESIDENT 


Upper left: Miner's drill awakens sleeping an- 

thracite. Above: Duck bill scoops up anthracite 

faster than dozen miners. Right: Loading coal 
on chute, first step toward your home. 


The heading connecting the gangway 
to the parallel air shaft brought us to 


the scene of the blasting. Our dust 


dimmed lamps spotted Feodor crawling 
over the coal toward the roof, his safety 


lamp held over his head. 


“He’s testing for methane,” Williams 


explained. 

Disregard for gas has brought tragedy 
in thousands of miners’ homes. Methane 
burns and blasts bodies into limp singed 
masses of blued flesh. 

“If there’s gas, the flame in the safety 
lamp will shoot up and then we'll all 
hike out of here until it’s washed safe,” 
Williams explained. 

“The air dilutes the gas that seeps 
out from the surface of the coal or 
pockets of it set free by the blasting,” 
he added. 

“No gas! Start shaker!” Feodor 
called. He hung up the lamp on a hook 
near the top of a prop where we were 
standing. There it remained as a silent 
sentinel. 

What looked like a steel trough was 
butted into the base of the pyramid of 
coal that lay piled along the shiny black 
face of the chamber. These ‘sections of 
chute stretched down the gangway, bent 
around a heading. Now as one piece it 
began to move forward slowly, then 
shot back. 
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Then I saw what was happening. 
The coal was being jiggled forward on 


the chute. 

Further down the gangway and along 
the header lumps of anthracite were 
forced upward into the little waiting 
cars. Coal once loaded shovel by shovel 
now moves from its prehistoric beds to 
your furnace mechanically. Of course 
the chutes will riot reach everywhere so 
mining still has its-pick and shovel jobs. 

The Indians called the strange fuel 
which they found in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania stone coal. Its fire helped them 
chip their arrow heads. 

Colonists poled it in barges down the 
Schuylkill to the forges of Carlisle 
where it melted brass for General Wash- 
ington’s cannon. 

Since 1820 commissions have nodded 
wearily over the industry’s economic 
Operating companies have de- 


woes. 


vised ways to make the jobs safer. They 
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replaced mules and oil lamps by electric 
motors and storage batteries. Miners 
have united to gain more pay for a 
day’s work. 

3ut in spite of planning and progress, 
anthracite still reaches out for its pound 
of flesh. Its working conditions often 
sorely try those who labor in its under- 
lying gangways that Americans may 
have winter comfort, even in wartime. 

Between Carbondale and Mauch 
Chunk vast grey stacks of culm are 
monuments of four billion tons of an- 
thracite which have been removed from 
the more readily available veins. Today 
in the northern area of these measures, 
veins two to three feet are being worked. 

In these cramped quarters miners lie 
on their sides picking out enough coal 
to load a car a day. 

Dressed in blue denims, shod in hard- 
toed shoes, with a plastic hat fitted with 
an electric headlight, the miner leaves 
his street clothes in the wash house 
locker. He walks to the shaft for the 
down trip and he may catch a ride back 
to the workings. More likely he plods 
in the dark for a mile or more along the 
track under the live overhead wire to 
the chamber where he and his helpers 
are working. 

This underground maze of passage- 
ways is an ant hill of chambers with in- 


2 


bundle around them on winter days on 
the way home. 

From the working we moved back to 
a pump station cut in the rock and ce- 
mented as completely as a fortification. 

“Why such big pumps?” I asked Wil- 
liams as we stood watching the dials on 
the pressure gauges. 

“Well, we run into underground riv- 
ers, also at times we literally pump the 
Last spring it 


valley dry,” he replied. 
was nip and tuck whether the Lacka- 
wana would flood us or not. We can 
take out enough water in twenty-four 
hours to supply a city of a hundred 
thousand.” 
“That means,’ 
every ton of coal we pump out twenty- 
three tons of water and force in by giant 


’ 


he continued, “for 


fans twelve tons of air.” 

As we left the pump room and headed 
down the tracks Williams pulled me 
aside into a heading to let a shift of 
electric locomotive and ten cars rumble 
by. The rising red bud of the locomo- 
tive’s tail light showed an uphill slope 
for underground the coal seams usually 
parallel the surface pitches. 

Further down the gangway an elec- 
trical crew with emergency lights was 
installing switches for the undercutting 
machines. Miners undercut the coal at 
floor level and blast down the fuel. 


ft 
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At times all workers in gaseous areas 
are frisked for matches or cigarettes. 
Sometimes foremen find them in trouser 
cuffs, hat brims or even between slices 
of bread in their lunch boxes. 

Most of the section foremen, fire- 
bosses and foremen are of Welsh, 
Scotch, or Irish parentage. The miners 
and their helpers are Poles, Lithuanians, 
Russians and Italians. 

While most of the miners live in lit- 
tle gaunt homes near the shaft, others 
are picking up outlying farms where 
a cow, a pig and a few chicks and gar- 
den balance the food budget. 

“Mines no good place for my boy,” 
they say with a shrug. Now working 
six days even laborers are making well 
over fifty dollars a week. That’s quite 
a contrast to former $500 to $800 a year 
in the depression. But they preferred 
the five day week and hope for more 
leisure for hunting trips and time to 
do their spring plowing and gardening 
when the war is over. 

On our way out we plowed through 
fine dust along the little tracks. My 
nose stung from acid powder fumes. 
Water dripped from the roof to my 
hard hat and under the collar of my 
coat. Grit filtered through the soles of 


my shoes. 
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Left to right: Anthracite from chute lands in diminutive car; small locos have replaced mules in dragging coal cars to shafts; coal first sees light of day 


tervening pillars of coal supporting the 
overhead rock strata, stream beds and 
buildings. 

Where coal is removed the roof has 
to be propped to hold up loose sections 
of rock or trunks of prehistoric trees 
that have petrified and which sometimes 
drop out and pin miners under them. 
One company may use eleven million 
feet of props a year. 

Year round the thermometer reads 
sixty degrees in most chambers. Miners 
wear the same weight work clothes year 
round, with overcoats and mufflers to 


at top of shaft; a typical anthracite old-timer, 


3efore the miner comes to work, a 
fireboss has made a lonely tour of the 
workings. If he finds unsafe roofs or 
excess gas the area is marked unsafe 
and is boarded off until these conditions 
have been corrected. 

Also making the rounds of all work- 
ings, section foremen see that the miner 
and his laborers are safely dressed and 
are setting props under sections of roof 
along the face. Also, that they have 
tested for gas and that neither the miner 
nor his helpers are sneaking in a smoke 
between drillings. 


At various turnings swinging doors 
blocked off the air passages and re- 
quired a husky push to open against the 
pressure of the giant fans. 

The bell at the foot of the shaft 
jingled and was answered from the tip- 
ple head. I straddled the cage rails 
and grabbed a metal strap as the car 
lurched upward. Light sifted in around 
the creaking timbers. The glare of sun- 
light blinded me as our elevator jolted 
to a stop. I was never so glad to see 


daylight. 
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Parking area, Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation yards, 


By Norman Damon 
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VICE PRESIDENT, AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FOUNDATION 


It’s the 
tankers, 


OW it can be told! 
story of 14 
bound for Africa, and a fuel 
and gasoline crisis in Eastern United 
States. These 14 large tankers, carry- 
ing supplies vital to the Mediterranean 
campaign, were sunk. The only other 


large 


supplies within reach were East Coast 
stocks. 
gasoline and fuel oil was diverted to 
the military and thus the fuel, which 


\ large portion of this civilian 


last winter Eastern civilians did with- 
out, arrived in time to contribute to 
the victory of North Africa. 

In this story it was gasoline and fuel 
oil but it might have been tires, spare 
parts or even guns and ammunition 
which depend upon rubberborne trans- 
portation for delivery. Every car owner, 
as the possessor of these valuable tools 
of war, has a vital stake in the nation’s 
war effort. There isn't any home front 
today when the battlefront creeps right 
to your spare tire or into your gas 
tank. 

If our highway transportation sys- 
tem is seriously crippled, the big ma- 
jority of the nation’s war workers, who 
rely upon passenger cars to get to and 


from their jobs, will be faced with the 
impossibility of getting implements of 
war to the battlefields. Each car owner, 
therefore, has the responsibility of keep- 
ing his car rolling for the duration and 
for a period beyond—but he also will 
have an increasing number of head- 
aches as he tries to do so in the face 
of growing shortages in gas, tires, spare 
parts and mechanics. 

First, his car is growing older. A 
car, like a woman, can stop having 





This tire is just about finished. Something must 
be done, but how? 


birthdays, but time tells on both. This 
year, more than one-half of all avail- 
able cars will be seven years old or 
older and one-quarter of all passenger 
cars will reach ten years of age. 

As cars grow older, spare parts for 
repair become scarcer. Certain func- 
tional parts which can be used on car 
models ten years old or older are not 
being manufactured and to a lesser ex- 
tent this is so for cars seven years old 
or older. These facts have serious sig- 
nificance when it is recalled that cars 
ten years of age and over are owned 
predominantly by war workers and 
farmers whose essential occupational 
mileage is high. _ 

Second, we are now facing the criti- 
cal period of our rubber supply when 
existing stocks are reaching new low 
levels and synthetic production has not 
yet reached capacity. Regardless of 
contradictions, misinformation, and 
wishful thinking with regard to the 
tire problem, the fact remains that the 
crisis is still ahead. And while indica- 
tions are that we will have synthetic 
rubber on schedule, a shortage of pro- 

(Turn to page 40) 
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My Personal 


By Roe Fulkerson 


THOUGHTS OF A MARINE IN A FOX HOLE 


ELL, here I am! I got what I wanted. Now 

what am I going to do with it? I wanted to 

be a Marine and wear a snazzy blue uniform 
with a red stripe on my pants and a white topped hat. Me, 
a married man, and a father, too. I- knew that with that 
uniform the gals would fall for me, but I wanted to be a 
wolf. Well, the wolfing was pretty good. 

A wolf in a fox hole is what I am now. A fox might be 
able to hide here, but there isn’t room enough for a wolf, 
much less a six-foot leatherneck. This hole is three feet 
deep and has a foot and a half of water in it, and every 
time a Jap starts sniping, I have to squat in that water! 
Fisherman’s luck is what I’m having. When was it I 
ate last? 

If I ever get back to Jonesville, I’m going to be a better 
father to my next baby than I was to my first! Mary 
wasn’t well after Junior was born, and I was the one who 
had to get up and change him when he got wet during the 
night, and it seemed like he was always wet and always 
squalling about it. There he was, snug in his warm bed, 
and it seemed like he was making too much fuss about a 
small matter. 

30y, how I wish I could get into a nice dry diaper right 
this minute! I bet I'll change that next baby with never a 
cross word. To be dry, to have some nice talcum powder 
and a warm pair of pants is the most blissful thing on earth. 

There’s another job I’m going to do as soon as I get back 
to Jonesville! Old Doc Evers, the advertising dentist, has 
a little showcase down at the foot of the stairs which lead 
up to his office, and in that case he has a big set of false 
teeth that look exactly like the air-cooled jobs these Japs 
all have. I’m going to take a hand grenade down town with 
me the first night I am home and blow that case and those 
big teeth out of town. 

When we shoot one of those monkeys down here, we 
don’t have to bury him. In twenty-four hours the ants and 
the crabs pick his bones as clean as that skeleton Doc 
Howard has in a closet in his office in Jonesville. They are 
lying all through the jungle here. They must have plenty 
of dentists in Japan, because most of them have some gold 
filled teeth in their grinning skulls. 

The boys have been taking them for souvenirs. Bull 
Kennedy won a Bull Durham bag full of them in a crap 
game, and he swears they gave him no sleep the first night 
he had them. They crawled around in the bag all night 
biting each other. Bull took the bag to mass with him the 
next morning and sprinkled some holy water on them and 
they have kept quiet ever since. He swears it’s the truth. 

Am I going to give Dorothy Lamour the Bronx cheer 
the next time I see her saronging around on the screen. 
She looks about as much like one of these natives as a horse 
chestnut looks like a chestnut horse. 
handsome. Even the sailors don’t bother them. Grass skirts, 


Boy, are they un- 
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hula dances, South Sea Island magic—I’ll take Jonesville! 
I had luck, 


though, when I dug this hole before daylight yesterday 


Boy, is this water cold on my anatomy! 


morning. Right in front of me is an open aisle through the 
jungle and I can see a couple of hundred yards ahead. Just 
after daylight there was a little Jap officer signaling some- 
body some place. He was two hundred yards away if he 
was a foot..I took careful windage and raised my sights 
for the distance and let him have it. For a minute I thought 
[ had missed, then he clapped his hands on his belly and 
went down. I had to let him have a couple more as he tried 
to crawl away. What the ants have left of him is still there. 

I got one with a snap shot yesterday. I saw a movement 
in the brush off to my right and took a quick shot. There 
was some thrashing around and I guess I must have made 
a bull’s eye because Mush Mouth Kelly from down that 
way yelled “Give the gentleman a cigar!” 

The one last night was pure luck. Twenty feet in front 
of me I heard a rustle in the bushes. I was jittery and 
scared sick, but I tossed a hand grenade in that direction 
and what happened then was like a broadside from a battle- 
ship. That Jap must have been carrying an armful of gren- 
ades! It rained Jap fragments around here for several 
minutes. 

That makes three of ’em. The other four I got were try- 
ing to sneak across my aisle in the brush. Easy marks. 
These monkeys get up pretty close and let loose with a 
machine gun now and then, but I’ve had my fingers crossed 
and none of them have been too close. I don’t mind the 
machine gun bullets so much, but I am sure tired of squatting 
in this cold water! 

Back home they are trying to decide what we are fighting 
for. I hear on the radio that it’s the four freedoms. I don’t 
know just what they are, but I know what I’m fighting for. 
Just a chance to get back home so Mary can cut a spring 
chicken in twelve pieces, fry it brown and serve it with 
milk gravy and a plate of hot biscuits. Fried chicken, milk 
gravy and hot biscuits—that’s only three. I'll take another 
piece of white meat for the fourth one! 

What’s that? It’s either my relief or some jungle animal 
sneaking through the brush. Here’s where I get back to the 
base and get a shower and a rub down and... I don’t 
suppose that gorgeous nurse would put talcum powder on 
me, put me in a nice dry bed and let me sleep a couple of 
weeks! A plate of hot stew and a quart of coffee will 
taste good .. 

Hello, chum! Slide in and make yourself comfortable in 
this nice wet water. Don’t let it dampen your ardor! 

Three cornered pants or four cornered pants? I’ve heard 
Mary argue about the merits of both. Now I know how a 
baby feels about it. The shape of the pants isn’t important, 
just so they’re dry! 








FIBERGLAS 


A Versatile Product of the 


New 


ROM the davs of the Pharaohs 
until the early vears of the pres- 
ent century glass was a substance 
understood and controlled, 
Table 


and decorative ware, bottles, windows 


nnper fectly 
and with strictly limited uses. 
and lenses about made up the list. 

Phe last forty years, and particularly 
the last ten, have seen a greater advance 
in glass technology, and a greater ex- 
pansion in uses, than had occurred in 
the preceding 5000 vears. The layman 
still thinks of glass as essentially the 


same substance whatever its fabricated 


Glass Technology 


form or use, but today there are more 
kinds of glass, varying in their proper- 
ties and composition, than all the metals 
and their alloys combined. 

One kind of glass is heavier than iron; 
another is as light as aluminum. Sudden 
and extreme changes in temperature will 
shatter one kind of glass; another kind 
can be laid on a piece of ice and have 
hot lead poured on it without cracking. 
One kind of glass transmits ultraviolet 
rays; another absorbs infrared rays; 
and still another withstands the violent 


attacks of laboratory chemicals. 
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Packing glass fibers into a column used for the 
distillation of industrial alcohol. 


A New Basic Material 

Most unusual of all the recent ad- 
vances in glass technology is Fiberglas 
—glass that is drawn or blown into al- 
most infinitely fine fibers, some of them 
with tensile strength exceeding 250,000 
pounds per square inch. The fibers in 
turn are fabricated into resilient, wool- 
like bats or blankets, and rigid, sawable 
boards; or are twisted into yarns and 
woven on a loom like cotton, silk, or 
wool. 

Although Fiberglas was first produced 
on a commercial scale during the great 
depression—in 1932 to be exact—it has 
already established for itself a position 
as a basic material in the same sense 
that steel, copper, and aluminum are 
basic materials. This position it owes 
to certain inherent properties — high 
tensile strength, incombustibility, light 
weight, dimensional stability—that give 
it great versatility of both form and use. 

Barrier to Both Heat and Sound 

When glass fibers are interlaced to 
form a resilient, wool-like mass, or 
when the fibers are treated with a binder 
and compressed into boards, millions of 
air spaces are entrapped. These air 
spaces retard the flow of heat and ab- 
sorb sound. Where the fine, cylindrical 
fibers cross and touch each other, they 
have exceedingly small contact points. 
Heat, cannot pass 
from one fiber to another. 


therefore, readily 

Fiberglas bats, blankets, or boards are 
used as heat or sound insulation, or 
both, in factories, homes and_ other 
buildings, in Army barracks and other 
troop shelters, on Navy and Merchant 
ships, in planes, buses and trains, and 
in refrigerators, water heaters and 
ranges. On Navy fighting craft, glass 
fiber boards faced with glass cloth are 
being used for both heat insulation and 
interior finish, and have saved millions 
of pounds of aluminum formerly re- 


quired for interior sheathing. 


Fabrics Won't Burn 

Fiberglas fabrics will not burn and 
are used wherever fabrics must with- 
stand heat, acids, damp, and decay. 
They are employed by the chemical in- 
dustry as filter cloths in gravity, rotary, 
and plate and frame filters. The glass 
cloth can be used where the liquid to 
be filtered is at high temperatures, is 
acidic, or is weakly alkaline. Acids (ex- 
cept hydrofluoric acid), even in the 
most concentrated forms, will not injure 
the fabric. It can be exposed to higher 
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temperatures than asbestos or any filter 
cloth made of organic materials. 

The principal use of glass fabrics, 
however, is in the form of tapes, braids, 
and cloths which are treated with an 
impregnant and used for electrical in- 
sulation. Taking advantage of the small 
space the insulation occupies, and _ its 
high resistance to moisture penetration 
and heat, design engineers have been 
able to decrease materially the size and 
weight of motors, generators, trans- 
formers, and similar electro-magnetic 
devices used by both industry and the 
armed forces. 


Filters Catch Harmful Dusts 

Air filters composed of glass fibers 
coated with an adhesive are standard 
equipment for forced warm air heating 
systems, for central and room air con- 
ditioning and ventilating systems, and 
for unit type dust collectors. In the in- 
dustrial field the filters are widely em- 
ployed to remove from the air particles 
of dust that could mar precision ma- 
chinery or products. 

Treated with a binder and compressed 
into wafer-like sheets, glass fibers are 
employed to give longer life and greater 
‘tamina to the batteries in 
trucks, passenger cars, tanks, jeeps, and 
submarines. Used as packing in distilla- 
tion columns, glass fibers help produce 
the industrial alcohol needed for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and 
explosives. 


storage 


All Out For War 

Since Pearl Harbor practically the 
entire production of Fiberglas has gone 
to the armed forces or to industries pro- 
ducing for war. The manufacture of 
glass decorative fabrics—draperies, ta- 
ble cloths, bedspreads, and lamp shades 
—has been suspended. Research pro- 
jects covering new potential peace-time 
uses have been shelved so that all re- 
search may be devoted to meeting war 
requirements. 

War, however, has quickened the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge and experience 
covering the performance of Fiberglas 
in widely varied applications, under un- 
usually severe service conditions. It 
has pointed the way to new uses, nota- 
bly the use of glass fibers as reinforce- 
ment for plastics to form a structural 
material possessing hitherto unattainable 
strength in proportion to weight. 

Such a material can make a major 
contribution to the continued progress 
of aviation, not only during the war, but 
in the post-war world. It is one thing 
to build a plane capable of carrying pas- 


sengers and freight from New York to 
Moscow. It is another to build it so 
that the size of the payload will enable 
it to compete with other forms of trans- 
portation. Ability to do this depends in 
large measure upon the development of 
stronger, lighter-weight materials that 
will help reduce the weight of the dead 
load. 


Fibers Distribute Imperfections 

The principle involved in reinforcing 
a plastic with fine glass fibers is the 
same as that which Nature employs to 
produce her strong materials. All ma- 
terials, whether made by man or Nature, 
contain imperfections. If the material 
is homogeneous in its structure, stresses 
accumulate around the imperfections. 
Cracks propagate across the material 
and the material fails. 
Nature guards against failure of her 


Top: A hundred or more filaments are required 
to form a single strand. Center: Installing Fiber- 
glas in roof of industrial plant. Bottom: Fiberglas 
board faced with Fiberglas cloth is used on ship. 


strong materials by fiberizing their 
structure. A tree consists of cellulose 
fibers bonded together with lignin. The 
structure of the tree is not homogeneous. 
When applied stress accumulates at an 
imperfection, a failure can propagate 
only across one fiber at a time. The 
finer and more numerous the fibers, the 
more widely the imperfections are dis- 
tributed and the greater is the strength 
of the tree. 


Sword Makers Applied Principle 

Moslem sword makers borrowed from 
nature when they fabricated their fa- 
mous blades of Damascus and Toledo 


(Turn to page 46) 
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Map of New Salem, Illinois, and vicinity. Redrawn from Thomas Lincoln's New Salem. 


The Myth Of The Ann Rutledge Love Affair 


DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 


INCOLN was well acquainted with 
the family of James Rutledge 
and he had known them since 

his arrival in New Salem in 1831. The 
Rutledges kept the tavern in New 
Salem until about 1833. This was a 
cabin with two rooms below and two 
half-story rooms above. There were 
nine children in the family, and Ann 
Mayes was the third child. About 1833 
the Rutledges sold the tavern and mov- 
ed to a farm near Sandridge, six and 
one-half miles north of New Salem. 
Lincoln boarded and roomed at this 
tavern at different times during its 
management by the Rutledges. 

John McNamara, alias 
John McNeil, came to New 
Salem in 1830 from New 
York and with 


Hill, whom it seems he 


Samuel 


met in Cincinnati on his 
way west, went into the 
mercantile business under 
the name of “John Mc- 
Neil”. In this 
he had marked _ financial 


business 


success, bought and paid 


for numerous farms and 


By Dr. E. C. Miller 
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courted ..nn Rutledge to whom it is 
said he became engaged. In 1832 he 
decided to go east to visit his parents 
and to bring them back with him to 
New Salem to make their home. It 
was then that he told Ann that his name 
was not “John McNeil” but John Mc- 
Namara. He stated that he had assumed 
this name to hide his identity from his 
parents, who were hopelessly in debt, 
until he could make his fortune and 
relieve his family of their financial bur- 
den. He promised Ann that he would 
write to her and rumor had it that 
McNamara and Ann were to be mar- 


ried upon his return. 





The Rutledge Inn (restored) at New Salem, Illinois. 


MANHATTAN; 


Owing, as it was later learned, to the 
severe illness of McNamara, the ex- 
pected letter never came. Lincoln, who 
was postmaster, knew from the fre- 
quent calls and inquiries of Ann that 
she was expecting a letter. Fiction has 
it that Lincoln then fell in love with 
Ann and courted her most assiduously. 
However, there are no known facts to 
substantiate such a statement. 

Ann Rutledge was four years the 
junior of Lincoln, was above the aver- 
age in intelligence, was five feet two 
inches tall, weighed 120 pounds, had 
an attractive figure, golden to red hair, 
blue eyes, fair complexion and red lips. 

Sometime in the late 
summer of 1835, Ann, who 
was residing with her par- 
ents on the farm, took ser- 
iously ill, apparently with 
typhoid fever. McGrady 
Rutledge, a cousin of Ann’s, 
notified Lincoln of her ill- 
ness and Abe visited with 
Ann about two weeks be- 
fore her death. What they 
said to each other, no one 

(Turn to page 45) 
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A good farmer can move 
up the ladder in Rural 
America. No economic or 


social caste system here. 


Meet the Wodern Farm Hand 


By H.C. Tate 


EET the modern farm hand. 

He’s not the shiftless tran- 

sient publicized in word and 
picture. There are such people to be 
sure, who follow the harvest seasons 
across the country. But they’re not the 
typical Midwestern farm hand. 

The hired man on the general or 
livestock farm in the corn country is 
a pretty solid citizen. He has a home 
as good as that of the average citizen 
in town. He owns a car (on which he 
may get extra gasoline rations). He 
has a big garden which produces all 
the food he needs winter and summer. 
He has a cow, or at least enough milk 





for ample family use. And he has meat 
without points, either grown by himself 
or supplied by his employer and butch- 
ered on his place. All this, plus his 
monthly wage which may range from 
$60 to more than $100 a month gives 
him an income of more than $200. 

There’s a big yard for the smaller 
children to play in. His older son or 
daughter might well be an honor stu- 
dent in the community high school and 
his wife may be a leader in the Home 
Bureau or the Community Club. Or 
the entire family may be active in 
urban church or lodge. 

Children of farm hands go to the 


Left: A good 
herd of cattle 
and a well-kept 
barn. Right: 
Modern labor 
saver. 


same schools. They belong to the same 
4-H clubs and Rural Youth organiza- 
tions. They are accepted members of 
the community. 

The Edwin P. Eberles are a typical 
farm hand family. Mr. Eberle quit 
work in an auto supply store to take 
a job with A. B. Otto on a 260-acre 
farm near Bloomington, Illinois. The 
Eberles live in a neat five room house, 
equipped with electricity. Rent is free. 


They get 500 pounds of meat a year 

and a gallon of milk a day, also free. 

Since they produce their own vege- 

tables and most of their fruits, they 
(Turn to page 44) 
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THE PROGRAM 


MR. Program Chairman, you are a producer. You are 


putting on a show. The customers in your case are the 
members of your club and its visitors. They must be pleased. 

Perhaps you are inclined to think that 
if the program isn’t a success, it is only 
one hour wasted out of the week. That's 
where you are wrong. If there are fifty 
members in your club and your program 
is uninteresting, you haven’t wasted just 
one hour. You have wasted fifty hours 


of your club members’ time, and_ fifty 





wasted hours in these busy war times 
are inexcusable. 

If you will think of yourself as a producer, consider the 
plans and work of the greatest producers of entertainment 
in the world today—the motion picture producers and the 
planners of motion picture programs. They have made en- 
tertainment a life work. They have hired the best brains 
in the business and invested millions in contracts and in 
equipment. 

When we speak of entertainment, we generally think of 
comedy. But the most serious programs are entertainment 
as well as the comedies. If you will think about 6ur movie 
programs, you will realize that each of them is a due mix- 
ture of serious and gay. If there is a war picture, there is 
always the comedy relief of the animated cartoon or a comic 
short. If the feature is a comedy, the shorts are likely to 
be serious and educational. 

If you take this showmanship to heart, you will see that 
a Kiwanis program should carry out the same idea. Another 
thing to be learned from movie entertainment is that it is 
perfectly timed. If the feature picture is long, the shorts 
and the comedies are shorter. 

You rarely have spontaneous humor at a Kiwanis club. 
But just as the best “impromptu” speeches are carefully 
planned in advance, so also is the best “spontaneous” humor 
and the best kidding between members so carefully planned 
ahead of time that it seems to be spontaneous. Plan some 
little humorous exchange between two of your members, 
some joke (not practical) on one of them, some jest or 
repartee for your meeting, and you will find that it adds 


as much to the day's entertainment as the main feature of 


your program. 


BY ROE FULKERSON 


Balance the serious and the humorous for every meeting. 
Then time your announcements, the welcoming of guests 
and the committee reports, and tell the speaker exactly how 
long you want him to talk, and you will have a snappy 
program which will send every member away satisfied with 
his membership in your club and anxious to come to the 
next meeting. 

Haphazard, wishful, half-planned programs can’t turn 
out well. 

o 


Good Kiwanis programs do not just happen. Some 
hard working, enthusiastic member made them 


happen. ' 


TO KEEP STANDING COMMITTEES 
FROM SITTING DOWN 


TO every club president from time to time come the 
reports of the various standing committees of Kiwanis 
International. The men who head these committees and 
author these reports and their fine sug- 
gestions are men of long experience in 
Kiwanis work who have specialized in 
the object or objectives of their par- 
ticular. committee. 

The reports from these men contain 
information invaluable to the local club 





committees. One of the problems of 
the local club president is to get his 
committee chairmen to use the suggestions in these reports. 

At a recent divisional conference, a past president told 
how he had solved this problem to his own satisfaction and 
to the great benefit of his club. 

As each International Committee report came in, he read 
it carefully and underscored a lot of the items which he 
thought would be particularly useful to his club. This 
marked report lie took in person to the chairman of that 
particular local committee, and sat down with him and 
discussed it thoroughly. 

This plan made it impossible for the local committee 
chairman to lay aside the report for some future reading, 
only to forget all about it. It showed him that the matter 
was important or the president would not take the trouble 
to come to him with it. In brief, the president, by personal 
contact, sold every one of his committee chairmen on the 
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idea that his committee was important and that he was 
expected to accomplish something with it. 

The success of every club, and the administration of 
every club president depends largely on how well the club 
committees function. The president is an ex-officio member 
of every committee, and while it may be impractical for him 
to attend every meeting of every committee, it is possible 
for him to visit every one of his committee chairmen at 
least once during his year to inspire him by his interest. 

It is a great honor to be president of a Kiwanis club. 
Every great honor carries with it a corresponding responsi- 
bility. If the president. of the club will assume his re- 
sponsibilities, he will leave his job with credit. If he 
neglects the all-important work of seeing to it that his 
committees function, he will be remembered as just another 
past president who had a grasshopper year! 

oO 

The greatest ambition of the average small boy is to wear 
long pants. We are certainly realising that ambition now. 
We are all wearing our pants longer than we ever did in 
our lives. 


THE TEN ACRE FARM 

STATISTICIANS tell us that when victory comes, we will 
have to make provisions for from fifty to seventy millions 
of people who will come out of uniform and out of the 
various war industries. 

We have already had one minor vic- 
tory in the collapse of Italy, but this 
was not enough to take any soldier out 
of uniform or any employe out of a war 
plant. One down and two to go may 
have a pleasant sound, but all it means 
is that the serious fighting is just 
beginning. 

Out of the welter of suggestions for postwar planning, 
there is one idea that should not be lost sight of. That is 
a back-to-the-soil movement. 

It is simple enough for a wealthy man to buy a big, well 
stocked farm, but few of the unemployed millions will be 
in a position to make more than a small down payment. 

Here is where the ten-acre farm comes in. Here the 
small down payment, with possible government help to stock 
the place, would make the whole scheme possible. 

Throughout California, southern Texas and Florida, five 
acres of citrus fruit make a good cash crop, and the other 
five would be enough to keep a cow and a pig, a hen and 
a bee. In other climates in Canada and the United States, 
the five acres of cash crop could be apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, grapes, cherries or berries. Near all of our large 
cities, truck gardens and poultry farms are possible on ten 
acres. Intensive cultivation and modern methods, aided by 
the county agent’s experience and advice, can produce mar- 
velous results. 

No one need worry that such a plan would produce great 
surpluses of food. Most of the ten-acre farm is necessary to 
support the family cultivating it. In addition, we must real- 
ize that any possible food surplus on this continent will be 
used to feed starving Europe for many years to come. 

Not every man can succeed on a farm. But the man 
whose wife and children are as wholeheartedly interested 
in the farm as he is can make a ten-acre farm produce not 
only all the food they can eat, but a goodly amount to sell. 
Such a family will find health and happiness and freedom 
from worry on their little homestead. 
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The most independent man in the world is the man who 
owns the land on which he lives. With modern machinery 
taking most of the drudgery out of tilling the soil; with 
radios and schoo? buses and rural free delivery of mail 
taking away its loneliness; with electricity as the farm wife’s 
servant and the farmer’s hired hand, the ten-acre farmer 
can really lead the life of Riley, whatever kind of a life it 
was that Riley led. 


Oo 


See to it that there are at least two members at 


the door to welcome every guest and fellow member. 


ROTATION IN OFFICE 
MOST Kiwanians are also members of fraternal organiza- 
tions in which the system of rotation in office is a well 
established custom. This custom is justified in fraternities 
because there is a lot of form and ritual 
to be memorized and used in their cere- 
monies. If their officers start at the 
bottom of the “line” and progress year 
by year, they become better ritualists 
and thus better fitted to head the 
organization. 





Kiwanis, however, is not ritualistic. 
There are no set forms and ceremonies 
to be memorized and delivered to impress candidates. Thus 
a progressive line of officers is not only unnecessary but at 
times a pernicious habit. 

Admitting without question that experience is the best 
teacher, and that there is need for a Kiwanian to have 
had experience both on the board of directors and as pro- 
gram chairman before he is president, nevertheless it is 
not to the best interest of Kiwanis that a lower office gives 
any man an equity in the office next higher. 

The system of having two vice presidents in a club is 
a good one because beyond question the membership looks 
to one of them as the heir apparent to the presidential 
throne. With two men to choose from, there are fewer 
heartbreaks for disappointed and ambitious men who would 
like to be president. 

It is sad that ambition and ability do not always travel 
hand in hand. Often the most modest man would make 
the best officer, It is good to have two vice presidents to 
choose between, but it should be understood definitely that 
election to the vice presidency does not necessarily mean 
that the following year the member will be president of 
the club. 

One great fraternal organization solved this problem by 
passing a law that the man next to the top of the official 
line cannot be elected the head. He must step aside for 
one year and then, if he has shown enough ability and 
enthusiasm while in line, he is eligible to be elected to 
head the organization. : 

This is not suggested as a method for Kiwanis because 
it is too drastic, but it shows that even the great fraternities 
recognize the weakness of advancing the line office by office 
and then being faced with the choice of breaking a man’s 
heart by tossing him aside after years of work, or having 
a head who does not measure up to the requirements of 
the big job. But it can be made definite in every Kiwanis 
club that this year’s vice president is not necessarily next 
year’s president. 
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HE war is being fought in 

Burma and in Pittsburgh, in 

Italy and in Los Angeles, in 
China and in Baltimore, in your town 
and in the South Pacific. What goes 
on in your community may determine 
the outcome of a battle half the world 
away. 

Daily thousands of Americans are 
answering the question “What can I 
do to help?” by responding to the call 
for an ever-increasing number of work- 
ers in our plants, in essential civilian 
occupations, and on farms. Mothers as 
well as fathers are going to work every 
day to help defeat the Axis. 

If you want proof of this fact just 
stand outside the gates of one of the 
war plants in your city as the first shift 
comes rushing out and the second shift 
streams in. You will see many women. 
If you had stood there six months or a 
year ago, vou would have seen fewer. 
lf. the war continues, a year from now 
there will be many, many more. Many 


of these women are mothers. If America 


is to win the war, an ever-growing 










number of mothers will have to work 
in the factories. In many communities 
necessary manpower is available only 
when this source of labor is tapped. 
Without an adequate supply of work- 
men, production quotas of planes, tanks, 
guns, and ammunition cannot be met. 
In a very real sense, what occurs in 
your community may influence the final 


outcome of the war. 


What Is Happening to Children? 

The number of children involved in 
this employment of mothers cannot be 
observed at the factory gates—and cer- 
tainly not what is happening to them. 
In many of America’s crowded defense 
areas, good arrangements for the care 
of children are difficult if not impossible 
to make. Instances like the following 
can be duplicated in hundreds of Ameri- 
can communities much like your own 
community. One woman in a California 
city has had to resign a vital war job 
because she has been unable to get any- 


Ever thought what would hap- 
pen to future of our country 
if the welfare of our chil- 


dren is sacrificed to win war? 






one to come into her home to care for 
her 2-year-old daughter. The neighbor 
who was caring for the child is ill and 
her mother has been unable to make 
other arrangements. It will take from 
3 to 5 months to train another woman 
to take her place. Three children left 
unattended in an Illinois city were 
burned to death in a fire started during 
their parents’ absence. A gang of 10- 
to 14-year-old boys, all of whom had 
both parents working in war industries 
in an Alabama city, has been arrested 
for a series of robberies, one of which 
resulted in the destruction by fire of a 
local store. A 5-yvear-old girl, who was 
left to wander about the neighborhood 
while her mother worked, stole a neigh- 
bor’s purse containing $25. Many com- 
munities located near large army camps 
are faced by the cold, hard fact that sex 
delinquency among young girls has in- 
creased alarmingly. In many cases, this 
type of delinquency is occurring because 
girls, as a result of the employment of 
both parents, are thrown loose from the 
(Turn to page 40) 
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T was not fair for Secretary Pete 

to ask me to write this appreciation 

of Merton. It is difficult to write 
when there is a lump in your throat you 
cannot swallow, and when the tears in 
your eyes make the words you write 
run together. 

Such an appreciation should be writ- 
ten in the abstract and in the third per- 
son, and there was nothing abstract and 
nothing third person about my friend- 
ship with Merton. 

I loved him like a blood brother. I 
have never known a man I loved more, 
nor have I ever known a man more 
worthy of being loved. 

Our relations were unusual. Merton 
had written all his life, and his most 
natural way of expressing himself was 
at the typewriter. He knew a lifelong 
habit of mine. He knew that I have 
never kept a file; I have never made a 
carbon copy of any letter I have writ- 
ten, and I have never kept any letter I 
ever received. Knowing this, he ex- 
pressed himself with absolute freedom 
in his letters to me, realizing that no 
eye but mine would ever see them. 

Over a series of vears, I never re- 
ceived less than one letter a week from 
Merton. Often I received a letter a 
day for a month at a time. 

His letters were a running fire of half 
humorous comment on Kiwanis, on the 
men who compose the organization, on 
the books he read, the plays he had seen 


By Roe Fulkerson 


and the places he had been. Through 
them all ran a boundless good nature 
and dry wit which made them charming. 

Merton was not an aggressive man. 
When a dozen men foregathered in a 
hotel room or around a table to talk 
Kiwanis and_ tell 
pushed himself forward. He kept in the 


stories, he never 


background and listened, tossing just an 
occasional remark into the conversation. 
Yet, like as not, that one remark was 
the one remembered by every one 
present. 

His humor never deserted him. I 
went in to see him one afternoon a short 
time before he died. He seemed to be 
asleep, so I talked to Irene. In the small 
town in which we live, social functions 
are few and informal, but we do have 
two picture shows—the Florida and the 
Ritz. I asked Irene if she could suggest 
something for me to buy my wife for 
Christmas. She asked “Has Ann a nice 
evening bag?” Without opening his 
eyes, Merton said “You'd better buy her 
two of them. One to carry to the Ritz, 
and one to the Florida!” 

That Merton should have died when 
he did was the tragedy of his life. 
Twenty years ago he had organized the 
Kiwanis club in this little Florida town. 
He fell in love with the subtropical 
climate, the palms, the flaming hibiscus 

This picture of Merton Heiss was taken at the 

General Office by his good friend Bill Dunlap 


shortly before he left for his new home in 
Florida. 


blossoms and the golden beaches swept 
by the warm trade winds off the Gulf 
Stream. He determined then that he 
would tive here some day. 

Within the past two years he con- 
summated that desire. He built a lovely 
little home right next door to me, hoping 
to retire from Kiwanis at the end of 
twenty years of service. When an attack 
of pneumonia came very near taking him 
away last winter, the doctor told him 
that another winte? in Chicago would 
probably be fatal. So he retired from 
Kiwanis and came to Hollywood to end 
his days. 

As good fortune would have it, the 
managership of the local Chamber of 
Commerce was open, and to Merton’s 
delight he was given the position. The 
lovely little Chamber 
building is just two blocks from his 


of Commerce 


home, and he was able to walk to work. 
During the short time he held that posi- 
tion, he was the happiest man I have 
ever seen. Life had brought him every- 
thing he wanted. Just at this happiest 
moment, death took him from us. 

Kiwanis, Hollywood and the world 
lost a splendid man when he was taken. 
I have lost one of the finest friends any 
man ever had. 

I am twenty years older than Merton. 
My own number will be up before long. 
I ask God only one favor when my time 
comes. I want to go where Merton is, 
I will like it there. 





o0tball, War and a 


By Fred Cobb 
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SECRETARY, KIWANIS CLUB OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


O those who believe that noth- 
ing is permanent but that life is 
the the 
Florida, House 
District 


change, dedication of 


jacksonville, 
Friendship 


Kiwanis 


of by Governor 
Herbert S. Sawyer upon the occasion 
of the Florida 
()ctober, must have strengthened their 


belief as they witnessed: Wine, Women 


District Convention last 


and the trite trio who acceler- 


ated the footsteps of the wayward pil- 


Song 


grim down the gilded road of juvenile 


delinquency, being superseded by an- 
other trio: Football, War and a 


W oman, 











ee 


The 
to a day in a meeting of the Jackson- 
1934 when 


his 


setting for our story goes back 
Kiwanis Club in Rob- 
ert M. Smith, known 
members as Bob, broached the idea of 


ville 


to fellow 


a football game to be sponsored by the 


Kiwanis club for the benefit of the 
unde -priv ileged children of Duval 
County. This involved change and a 


departure from the usual functions of 
the Kiwanis club and, in the character- 


istic fashion of human nature, Bob's 
fellow members were cold to the idea. 
Nothing daunted, Bob Smith, who 


when he is not engaged in Kiwanis ac- 
tivities or other community projects di- 
A & P 


its 


rects the affairs of the Great 
the 
President, personally under- 


lea Company in southeast as 


regional 


wrote the thousand dollars required to 


a Oe . a 


ar bas Rea AGA I 


stage the game. From this endeavor 
3ob’s dynamic energy and administra- 
tive ability, together with the cooper- 
ation of the Kiwanis club members, a 
net of $1500 resulted. From this small 
beginning, the Annual Kiwanis Charity 
Football Game has grown by leaps and 
bounds. 

As a consequence of the war a 
change became necessary in our under- 
privileged activities which we 
spent our football Those 
functions, among them being the Better 
Babies Clinic whose boast was that no 
baby in Duval County lacked adequate 


upon 
proceeds. 





food and nourishment, almost vanished 
with the elimination of unemployment 
and the increase in wages. 

Coupled with the disappearance of 
our previous under-privileged child ac- 
tivities appeared the disquieting prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. The phe- 
nomenal growth of Jacksonville be- 
cause of its increased shipyard facil- 
ities and other war industries made ju- 
venile delinquency all the more acute. 

At this stage of the game, the third 
actor in our drama of Football, War 
and a Woman resolved to act while 
others continued to talk about juvenile 
delinquency. Mrs. Walter S. Jones, al- 
ways identified with community devel- 
opment, was a leader in the organiza- 
tion of the Juvenile Protective Associ- 


ation, composed of a group of promi- 
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Above: George S. Coulter, right, Jacksonville, 

Florida, chairman, accepts underprivileged child 

trophy from Richard D. Hill of West Palm 

Beach, district chairman. Below left: Kiwanis 
House of Friendship. 


nent women interested in child wel- 
fare and willing to work on a volunteer 
basis to combat juvenile delinquency. 
Her idea was to establish a House of 
Friendship where the children of de- 
linquent parents who could provide no 
place for them would be given kind 
treatment and taught to become useful 
citizens. 

Thus the Kiwanis, House of Friend- 
ship, a joint undertaking of the Juve- 
nile Protective Association and the 
Jacksonville Kiwanis club, has come in- 
to being. Kiwanis provides the house 
and all the expense incident to the op- 
eration thereto, including the services 
of a full-time directress. 

The present Kiwanis House of 
Friendship is located in a_ building 
owned by the first Methodist Church of 
Jacksonville but the club hopes eventu- 
ally to purchase a lot and have the Ki- 
wanis House of Friendship constructed 
on its own property. 

The Kiwanis House of Friendship 
has not solved Jacksonville’s juvenile 
delinquency problem but it is pointing 
the way by which the cooperative ef- 
forts of the schools, the churches, the 
and 
this 


parents, governmental agencies 
others interested can eradicate 
problem which has such a vicious hold 
upon our nation today. 
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A Soldier Takes A Day Off 


AN ARABIAN NIGHT’S TALE— MODERN STYLE 


ANAGED to get a day off 
this week and Reg Gutherie 
and I made our way to a 
town about 60 miles inland, via the 
thumb method. Our first stretch of 
seven miles was on a water truck to 
our local town. (We left camp about 
9 A.M.) Our next ride was on a 60 
ewt: trailer about 7 km. to the next 
village. Our route led south down a 
wide valley into high hills, just like 
home, sky blue and sun shining straight 
down. The road runs generally along 
a river bed, which consists of gravel 
and a few pools at this time of year. 
The local narrow gauge railway also 
followed us along. It is really a sight, 
looks like the “Toonerville Trolley,” 
and has about the same schedule. Every 
now and then the engineer sees a 
friend, so he stops and passes the time 
of day and every Frenchman shakes 
hands at every opportunity and occa- 
sion—it looks a little comic at times. To 
go on with the trip; the country is 
quite heavily cultivated in the valley; 
the grass is brown, but the trees show 
up green against it; there are orchards 
and vineyards all along—some are irri- 
gated from wells; there are some wheat 
fields which are quite small. There 
were a couple of old-fashioned steam 
threshing outfits working by the road. 
We could see also, in the Arab vil- 
lages, the threshing with flails and win- 
nowing by throwing the wheat in the 
air and letting the wind blow the chaff 
away. 
The French villages along the way 
consist usually of one street, lined on 


Captain Douglas J. Burke, son 
of Kiwanian Edgar Burke, Swift 
Current, Sask., writes a letter 
to his folks. 


&) 


both sides with concrete or stone build- 
ings—all whitewashed. The sidewalks 
are thronged with filthy but apparently 
healthy kids, dressed in a variety of 
clothes. Arabs selling fruits and vege- 
tables in the stalls with an occasional 
French store. Arab coffee shops, Arab 
blacksmiths manufacturing the most 
wonderful things out of old gasoline 
cans and oil drums. It looks quite pic- 
turesque from a distance, but close up 
it is not so romantic—filth and the 
most appalling odors assail one from 
every side. 

The other villages are the native 
ones, usually built off the road, a bit 
on the side of a hill, mud and wattle 
shacks, low with no windows in them. 
(Usually about a dozen huts built with 
no semblance of order.) The 
sheep, donkeys, mules, horses, cattle, 
chickens, children and parents all seem 
to live quite happily together in a mess 
that has to be seen to be believed. It 
is quite a sight to see a native dressed 
in his best riding on a little bit of a 
donkey along with a couple of huge 
sacks of junk. 

We saw one caravan of the Ships of 
the Desert (camels) along the road. 

To get back to the trip; our second 
truck dropped us at the, first village. 
Here we picked up a ride on an Amer- 
ican truck to the next village. They 

(Turn to page 36) 


goats, 
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PETERBOROUGH PROUD 
OF SEA CADETS 


INCE the Peterborough Royal 

Canadian Sea Cadet Corps Howe 

was started in February, 1943, 
175 boys have been recruited and are 
being trained two nights weekly in the 
large drill hall which has been ac- 
quired, 

The corps is supplied with naval 
stores and guided by the Royal Canadi- 
an Navy and the Navy League and 
is looked on by the Navy as a resource 
from which to draw personnel. 

\ boy who enters the navy from Sea 
Cadet training does not need basic na- 
val training as he will have learned 
semaphore, compass reading, bends and 
hitches and splicing as well as other 
naval instruction. 

Each summer there is a two-week 
camp, staffed with active service naval 
officers and ratings who are almost all 
Kiwanians. This year 135 Peterbor- 
ough boys attended and found life in 
the navy agreeable. They lived in a 
manner similar to shipboard life, were 
given cruises on training ships for 
practical application of their training 
and were given duties similar to those 


on board ship. 

Training and building young man- 
hood is one of the finest and most 
worthwhile activities. This is not just 
a war activity, but a permanent youth 
activity which the Peterborough Ki- 
wanis Club feels proud to sponsor, 






Above: View showing two of the eight barracks, also a portion of the swimming beach at left. 
Below: Group of Sea Cadets during kit inspection. 


Following a race the 
winning cutter crew 
salutes with oars. 


Sea Cadet Officers: Ted Pridham, Bob McClellan, Jim Collins, Harold Coleman, Jack Wolstenholme, Terry 
Hall, Bill Garner, Joe Gaskill, training officer; Stan Longhurst, C. O.; Charlie Huffman, executive officer. 
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We Can Win Friends 
But Never Find Them} 


By Dr. Donald A. Laird 


ID you ever hear anyone say, 

“The surest way to have 

friends is to be a success— 
then people will flock around you!” 

I ran into an old classmate who made 
a fortune in advertising in only a few 
years after he left college. With his 
rich stake, he tried to retire and take 
it easy. He nearly went crazy doing 
nothing, so jumped back into harness 
—but that is another story. 

“Did your success bring you lots of 
new friends,” I asked him bluntly. 

“T thought so at first—but quickly 
discovered they were not friends. They 
were just people looking for someone 
to entertain them free for nothing. The 
best friends I have are still the ones I 
got acquainted with when I was work- 
ing my way through college.” 

Like the heiress who can never be 
sure whether a suitor is in love with 
her or after her money, the successful 
person soon learns to beware of the 
sudden rush of apparent friends. 

The surest way to have friends is 
not by being a success. But one of the 
surest ways to be a success is to be 
friendly ! 

Out in northeastern Ohio, for in- 
stance, a man had been running a gen- 
eral store in a small hamlet. In the 
good old days he had been able to make 
a bare living in the store. But as mail 
order firms developed, his customers 
started to send to Chicago for things 
they did not need in a rush. Then au- 
tomobiles came along, and people start- 
ed driving to Akron or Cleveland to 
buy. The store business dwindled to 
practically nothing. 

The old man gave up, and turned 
the store over to his two sons. Not 
much of a way to start one’s sons off 
in life—a run down building, anti- 
quated merchandise, customers near 
the vanishing point, and not a dollar 
for advertising or buying fresh goods! 
The boys were starting in business 
with two strikes, and the umpire 





against them. 

The Garver brothers discovered one 
valuable asset, not on the store shelves, 
but in 


themselves. They could be 





Famous writer on_ philoso- 


subjects expounds on 
Tells 


how easily it can be done. 


phic 
the making of friends. 


friendly. So they turned their friend- 
liness on, full force. They went out 
of their way to be helpful. They 
would close up store to help a farmer 
get in his hay when rain threatened. 
When they heard that Mrs. Brown 
wanted to go to Akron—to do some 
shopping—but didn’t want to take her 
baby along, they cranked the old- 
fashioned telephone and told her to 
bring the baby down to the store and 
they would take care of it. 

In a few years the once tumbledown 
store was doing a business of half a 
million dollars a year. Friendliness 
beat out the stiff competition of mail 
order firms and cut-rate city stores. 

Friendliness does build business. It 
builds more than money profits. For 
instance— 

Don’t you get a thrill every time 







































you hear “The End of a Perfect Day?” 
It always thrills me, makes me feel 
better. 

That friendly song was born in ap- 
Carrie Ja- 
30nd was a young widow, almost 


preciation of friendliness, 
cobs 
consumed by grief, when she composed 
it. Friends had invited her to spend 
some time with them, and did their 
friendly best to help her forget her 
troubles. Late one evening, touched by 
their friendliness, she sat idly at the 
piano and without thinking, almost 
miraculously, played that song for the 
first time. 

“The End of a Perfect Day” is a 
Think of that 
Think of 


tribute to friendliness. 


the next time you hear it. 
(Turn to page 41) 
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lithel G. Clark, wife of Kiwanian 
Vax H. Clark of Olympia, Washing 
n, has dédicated this poem to their 


‘win sons, John and James. 


MY SERVICE STARS 


; je welied pin 
| wear two stars upon my breast; 
For I've given two sons to their country 
To fight f the nations oppressed. 
N ewels of dazzling beauty 
Would fill me with half the pride, 
With a | nt them for service 
Where thousands have suffered and died. 
| 1, though my heart was breaking, 
f f hey are so dear, 
And the thoughts of what fate 
x} T Ww aif Them 
f my heart with a terrible fear. 
My mind qoes back o'er their childhood 
T » day God agave them to me— 
y of their little presence, 
Surely nothing more precious could be. 
] the days when they came to love me 
And trust in my tender care— 
W Jear, chubby arms they'd enfold me 


As the thoughts of their hearts iaid bare. 
t 1 shot and the shell of battle 

ms $o precious to me? 

pray in the silence, 


Why dost Thou permit this to be?" 





there seems to hover o'er me 
The spirit of infinite love 
And there comes to me a whisper 
} ry the He avenly Father above; 
_ yave my son to suffer 
f , { st was lost in , 
T t hi lost i ny ce 
A ty } st] win, 
a drop within the ocean 
fon n earth must — 
Amid the countless waves and t ows 
()+ the sreat eternity. 
A my sons ¢ f é arth I'll aather 
f m the east nd Fr< m the west, 
And their mothers shall be with them, 
With a star upon their breast. 
The throughout the countless aaes, 
Sheltered t y my tenderest le ve, 
They sha serve me in all gladness, 
Honored by the courts above.” 
Then | answer in contrition, 
Fathe jear, thou knowest best,” 
And | pity every mother 
W wear > star upon her breast. 


PLEASED AS PUNCH 
The Montreal, Quebec, club is very 
proud of two of its outstanding military 


service members, Air Commodore Ade- 





«a 





lard Raymond and Air Vice-Marshal 


John A. Sully. 


“Add” Raymond joined the club in 
1919 and has been one of its most ac- 
tive members. In World War I he 
served with the Royal Flying Corps 
overseas and took part in many major 
battles. At the outbreak of the present 
war Kiwanian Raymond joined the 
Royal Canadian Air Force and has re- 
cently been appointed to the important 
post of Air Officer Commanding No. 3 
Training Command, RCAF Headquar- 


ters in Montreal. 





Hennessey Road, part of naval hospital grounds on 

Guadalcanal, was named after Kiwanian D. Joseph 

Hennessey, Brookline, Mass., because of the part he 

played in the hospital's design and construction. 

Left to right: Lt. (jg) Sundy, Lt. Hennessey, and 
Chief James. 

Jack Sully has been a hardworking 
Kiwanian since 1938. During the last 
war he served as an observer and pilot 
in the RFC, winning the Air Force 
Cross. In 1918 sent to the 
United States to install the Gosport 
system of flying training for which he 
vas Aviation Medal of 
Merit by the Aeronautical Society of 
America. He is at present a member of 
the Air Council for Personnel at RCAT 


he was 


awarded the 
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Headquarters, Ottawa. Kiwanian Sully 





has received honorary wings from 
both the Czechoslovakian and Polish ) 
governments in recognition of distin- 


guished services rendered them. 


OUR FIGHTING MEN 


They are coming from the cities, 
And the prairies and the hills, 
Many thousands of young patriots, 
For stern testing with its thrills, 
And maneuvers in the mountains, 
In the valleys and the plains 
That shall train them for great conques's 
And for startling, offensive gains. 


They are rushing to their war games 
With a zeal that knows no bounds 
And are wakening the echoes 
As our broad domain resounds 
With the roaring and the rumbling 
Of their bombers and their tanks 
While the thunder of their squadrons 
Rolls along fast-charging ranks. 


In their midst we find no strikers 
And no traitorous saboteurs, 
All inspired for mighty triumphs 
Are these warriors of mine and yours. 
We are proud of their achievements, 
Greatest fighters in the world, 
And the hopes of earth's vast millions, 


Sanctify “Old Glory" unfurled. 
EARLE CARTER 
Member, North Beach Club 
Corpus Christi, Teras. 
s 


Letters 

As to the information requested re- 
garding the manner in which Christmas 
will be observed by the “Kiwanians” 
in our hospital unit; we will be under 
full operation in our particular location 
in the Southwest Pacific Theater. 

Our hospital. wards will be decorated 
by the Red Cross, (no doubt coconut 
palms being much in evidence) and spe- 
cial Christmas services will be con- 
ducted by our chaplain. Regardless of 
the tropical heat, I am sure that Christ- 
mas will be observed here as conditions 
permit and that the next Christmas 
holiday will be celebrated at home. 

Lr. Cot. J. Watton DarrouGcH 
Army Medical Corps 

APO 303, San Francisco 
Member at Everett, Washington 
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It was a real surprise to hear from 
so many of you individually. You just 
can’t know how welcome a letter from 
friends back home really is. We know 
when you can find time enough to write 
to us we don’t have to worry about a 
good town to come back to. We know 
then that you know we'll be back look- 
ing for a place in the community to 
live and be happy, that you are fighting 
to give us a home town even better than 
we left. Word from friends back there 
can’t help but show the attitude of you 
all. I’m so very proud of that “spirit,” 
it’s a feeling not many people have as 
strongly. I’ve met people from all over 
the world now, I should know. 

You have something which I shall be 
proud to share with each of you when 
we return. That spirit is unselfish 
comradeship and cooperation for a bet- 
ter and richer life. 

With six major battles behind me, I 
have seen things so fantastic it is hard 
to believe them, little things, I mean. 
Those who saw action during the last 
war will probably know what I’m talk- 
ing about. No sacrifice here or back 
there is too great to end this war as 
soon as we can dictate peace. 

I’ve seen men, dead men lying on the 
battlefield. It isn’t a pretty sight, but 
it’s the kind of world we're living in. 
That is why we are so determined. 
Those men died for their principles and 
ideals, not because they wanted to. We 
owe it to them and our children to do 
better this time. 

Lt. Grant NIELSON 
Springville, Utah 


Your December magazine arrived 
today and already many of the men 
have read at my request, “Keep Amer- 
ica American.” 

It meets a chorus of approval and 
has mirrored our thoughts. I wish Ki- 
wanis International would adopt that 
piece for one of its objectives and keep 
pounding on it until we resume our 
places around the noonday table with 
our friends, and around the fireside 
with our families, in at least as good a 
type of living conditions as we left. 

Capt. Ray C. Youne, C.A.C. 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 
Member, New Britain, Conn. 


I happen to be one of the newsboys 
now in the U. S. Marines and fighting 
down here in the Southwest Pacific. 
With a little time off, I thought I should 
write you gentlemen and let you know 
this newsboy is in there fighting with 





all he’s got. I thank each and every one 
of you for all the things you did for 
me, and if any of you can spare the 
time to write me a few lines I would 
be very glad to hear from you, 

The things you men did for me and 
the rest of us will never be forgotten 
and we all hope to repay you in some 
way. All the fine times we had each 
Friday night at White Rock Camp, how 
full of food we were—things like that 
are not forgotten. I can’t write much 
but can say the Japs are getting hell 
kicked out of them every time we see 
them; they can’t stand up and take it. 
I have a fine foxhole which is very nice 
to be in during an air raid. 

Pvt. Monty YounG 
Fleet Postoffice, San Francisco 


Dallas, Texas 


Your letter came today and is being 
answered today because in the E. T. O. 
tomorrow may see us battling some- 
where else than where today finds us. 

By this time you must know I am in 
detached service (D.S.) with the fa- 
mous 2nd General Hospital—the Pres- 
byterian Hospital and [I am not per- 
mitted to say at Oxford. Believe me, 
these boys do get medical care and serv- 
ice and while we don’t get the rank the 
boys have back home we are doing the 
medical work and getting excellent re- 
sults. I gave a 10-hour anaesthetic for 
2 nerve graft so a young flier can serve 
both himself and country again. Just 
isn’t being done at home. It is pos- 


are 


General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, commander of the British 8th Army, carrying his famous fly 
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sible some of us in the Surgical Aux. 
Units will never see our H. Q. S. again 
or be together as a unit. We are highly 
trained, both as soldiers and doctors to 
fit into any situation, the real gypsies 
of the army medical corps. 

On my time off—when, if and how I 
get any—I generally visit Oxford. 
Spent last Sunday at Christ College 
(Christ Church, as they call it). Henry 
VIII built a kitchen in 1525 and a col- 
lege around it. It is the alma mater of 
John and Charles Wesley, William 
Penn and other great names in history. 
Today they have 267 boys who eat in 
the great dining hall that has fed three 
squares to the young men of England 
since that day. The great works of Sir 
J. Reynolds usually hang upon their 
walls. They are down for the duration. 
5878 of its sons died in service 1914 to 
1918. The Memorial Arch in the Ca- 
thedral “Fear God—Love the Brother- 
hood—Honor the King.” 

Blackouts are early and absolute these 
cays, but we have our moments. Last 
Monday night saw Lunt and Fontanne 
in Sherwood’s “There Shall Be No 
Night.” New Theater Oxford—a spe- 
cial performance for His Majesty’s and 
our forces. Every man and woman in 
the theater in uniform except one—Noel 
Coward sat in row G of the halls. 

Roses are still in bloom here, holly 
hedges and pansies. Well, this is a lot 
ot letter for a working man. Cheerio. 

Dr. A. T. KuEWN 
Member, Toledo, Ohio 
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switch, passes down a line of Canadian tank officers in Sicily. Lt. Col. Murray Johnston, member of 
the Oshawa, Ontario, club, (extreme right in foreground) introduces them. General Montgomery has 
visited officers and men of almost every Canadian formation in Sicily. Kiwanian Johnston is now 


hospitalized due to injuries sustained while serving on the Italian front. 
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PRIZES AWARDED BY CLUB AT 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


In January, 1943, the Burlington, Vt., 
club formed a community victory garden 
committee with Kiwanian J. R. Olson 

chairman. Surveying and blueprints 

ere made in February, with lots size 
5¥’x100%. Just prior to planting public 
meetings were held for instruction. Busi- 
nessmen made donations of five cups, 
which were presented to the top garden- 
ers for a given period, judging taking 





place every ten days. Four Kiwanians 
finished among the first five—Kiwanian 
\l Jenkins winning first place. 

\s a result of the garden project the 
club sponsored a Victory Harvest Fair 
last fall. Exhibits of all kinds were 
hown, canning, handiwork, vegetables 
and fruits, flower arrangements, etc. 
Prizes were in war stamps and the 


judges had a hard time deciding who 











Photos Courtesy of Burlington Daily News 
Top: Community flower garden. Above: Left 
to right, Governor Russell L. Norton; Sam Hat- 
field, 1943 club secretary; and John R. Olson, 
1943. chairman, district com- 
mittee on agriculture. 





Above: Final win- 
ners: Stanton Par- 
sons, 3rd; Kiwa- 
nians Albert Jen- 
kins, Ist; Alton 
Briggs, 5th; Paul 









a ee ee » Cacec C 
hould receive them. In some cases com O'Halloran, 4th: 
petition was so keen that awards were and Ernest B. St. 
given two contestants and many honora- Peter os want) 

nd. 


ble mention awards were made. 

The two-day show attracted approxi- 
mately 2,000 persons. Estimates obtained The first night of the show a harvest 
ball was held, which featured the 10th 


from crop analysts placed the total esti- 
Army Ground Force Orchestra, made 


mated tonnage of local community gar- 
den projects at about 100 tons—a re- up of former members of well-known 

— : itt » a a ee 1 wiallier. vase Above: The Judges. Kiwanians Kenneth 
markable contribution to hometront dance bands, while a war bond rally was Boyden and Paul Miller, chairman; M. M. 


the feature of the final evening. Farrell; Maurice Morrill; and Frank Essick. 
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WORTH CROWING ABOUT 


The Memphis, Tennessee, club’s an- 
nual chicken show was a huge success, 
Sponsored by the club agriculture com- 
mittee, the show attracted a large group 
of Shelby County 4-H boys and girls 
who entered approximately 150 Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Leg- 
horns, and other breeds. 

The grand champion of the show was 
a huge Rhode Island Red rooster owned 
by 13-year-old Paul Abbott of Raleigh. 


LAUGH GETTER 


The Greenville, North Carolina, club’s 
minstrel show was a big hit. Staged 
at the East Carolina Teachers’ Col- 
lege, the show netted nearly five hun- 
dred dollars, one-half of which is being 
used for a children’s clinic under the 
supervision of Dr. Thomas M. Watson, 
specialist in children’s diseases. The 
club has also started a birthday fund 
for underprivileged child work. Each 
member donates five cents for each year 
of his age and the fund is growing 
rapidly, 


TAKES TO THE AIR 


Jefferson City, Mo., is the proud 
sponsor of its first air scout squadron. 

Any boy 15 years of age or older 
may join. The purpose of the program 
is to give ground school instruction in 
aviation. Kiwanians John Toennes, 
Ferd Dille and Joe Prince comprise a 
special committee in charge of this 
project. 


SAVES LIVES 


The underprivileged child committee 
of the Bradenton, Florida, club recom- 
mended the purchase of two resusci- 
tators to be used by the community at 
present and later in the club’s under- 
privileged child camp. The club voted 
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to make this a community project and 
the plan has been very successful. One 
machine is on hand and another one is 
on the way. Lives have already been 
saved as the resuscitator has twice been 
put into action, 


KEEPS KIDDIES COOL 

For three months last summer the 
Frankfort, Kentucky, club operated a 
“Kiddie Kooler” or sprinkler for under- 
privileged children who have no swim- 
ming facilities available to them. 

An attendant employed by the club 
operated the sprinkler five days each 
week, alternating between white and 
colored children. An average of forty 
children took advantage of the “kool- 


er’s” facilities each day. 


MUSICMAKERS 

Several years ago the Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, club conceived the idea of 
having a “battle of songs” between 
Fond du Lac Kiwanians and_ their 


wives and members of other clubs. Now 
all clubs in the central division take 
part in an annual contest, held this 
year at Fond du Lac. Last year Ki- 
wanians of Oshkosh and their wives 
came through with flying colors, taking 
first place. 


OUTSTANDING STUDENTS 

For the past twenty years the Kiwanis 
Club of Victoria, B. C., has awarded 
a scholarship to a student at Victoria 
College who has completed his first 
year,—to apply toward his second year 
at the university. 

The scholarship is awarded for gen 
eral proficiency and leadership and, in 
nine out of ten cases, the success of these 
scholarship winners has been outstand- 
ing. So marked has been this success 
that, in seeking to increase the number 
of scholarships, much reference to the 
Kiwanis scholarship has been made and 
to the achievements of Kiwanis scholars 
through the years. According to college 




















At East York, Ont., charter night. Left to right: R. Alan Sampson, immediate past president, 

North Toronto; Fred G. McAlister (then International President); Frank T. Sherk, president, 

North Toronto; R. M. Leslie, Ist vice president, East York; Governor W. Harold Male; Presi- 

dent Walter Stewart and 2nd Vice President Harold Donaldson, East York; Lieutenant Governor 
J. Hiles Templin. 
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Harold Patterson, 1943 vice president, Joliet, Illinois club, gets a kick out of the antics of a couple 
of clowns. 


authorities, this fact was largely re 
sponsible for the three new scholarships 


recently received 


THE BIG PARADE 
When the came to town in 
Joliet, Illinois, Kiwanians flocked to see 


circus 


it,—not just because of the elephants 
pink 


were taking over a hundred little or- 


and lemonade but because they 
phans with them as their guests. 

\fter seeing the main show and tak- 
ing a peek at the sideshows, the group 
was taken behind the scenes on an es- 
corted tour to meet the performers and 
see how they live. Various member: 
say that even the youngsters couldn't 
have enjoyed it much more than they 


themselves did, 


HEALTHIER CHILDREN 

Kiwanians at Yarmouth, Nova Sco- 
tia, are agreed that Sunshine Camp, 
which has been supported by the club 


for several years, has justified its ex- 
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had a 24-hour a day job on their hands. 
A group of 46 underprivileged children 
spent several weeks at the camp last 
summer. The youngsters were given a 
regular program of daily activities and 
a diet consisting of needed foods. Ex- 
ercise and play were supervised and, 
as a result of this schedule, the total 
gain in weight was 8534 pounds which 
averaged 21% pounds for each child. 
Many individuals and local firms con- 
tributed food and supplies and the club 
feels that this is an indication of the 
camp's value to the community. 


MUSIC-MINDED 

Kiwanians at Griffin, Georgia, have 
raised $2,600 to buy instruments for 
the local high school band. In June a 
fire destroyed all the instruments they 
had and the Kiwanis club started a 
drive to raise funds. In addition to the 


“pis AES 
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Charter presentation at Transfer, Pa. Left to right: Past Governor William F. Zimmerman; Lieutenant 

Governor Charles Truran; Governor R. Warren Graffam; Immediate Past Governor Henry Aulenbach; 

President Emery L. Morrison of the new club; Former Lieutenant Governor O. L. Frederick; Immediate 

Past President J. P. Dart, “Greenville; and Past President Arthur R. Stewart, Greenville, who acted 
as toastmaster. 


sum raised the county gave two thou- 
sand dollars toward the replacement of 
the instruments. 


istence. Vice President [Tlaro!d Lan- 
gille and Mrs. Langille, with two as- 


sistants, acted as the camp staff and 





There was plenty of food (in spite of rationing) and plenty of fun for everyone at Sunshine Camp on Pleasant Lake, owned and sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 


of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
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Kiwanians C, D. Davis (on horse) and C. W. Saywell cultivate pota- 
toes in South Bend, Wash., club's "hot lunch'' garden. 


GET IT WHILE IT’S HOT 

As its principal project last summer, 
the South Bend, Washington, club spon- 
sored a garden to supply vegetables for 
the hot lunch program in local schools. 
Each member was responsible for two 
to four of the 150-foot rows of beets, 
carrots, cabbages, corn and beans in 
the garden,—each row being marked 
with the name of its caretaker. 

The club as a whole was responsible 
for a one-acre potato patch, also design- 
ed to provide food for the school lunch 
system. Use of the land was donated, 
also the use of a horse. The previous 
year the garden was operated as a Ki- 
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A group of would-be 





farmers in Longview, Texas. The club has about five acres of 





Farm-city dinners in 
the country preceded this 


event. 


MODERN MINUTEMEN 

Six members of the war 
activities committee of the 
Viroqua, Wis., club sold 
local moviegoers a total of 
$14,275 in war bonds in 15 
minutes,—spending 9 min- 
utes in one theater and 6 
in another. 

Clyde Brewer, committee 
chairman, chalked up the 








The training ship H.M.C.S. Millicete, with a platoon 
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peanuts and potatoes 


as its Victory Farm project and hopes to make some money for its underprivileged child fund. 


wanis-sponsored WPA project and pro- 
duce was sufficient so that an average of 
more than 100 school children 
served substantial hot lunches 
school day at a cash cost of only five 


were 
each 


cents per meal. 


BEST OF FRIENDS 

Moline, Illinois, is doing its best to 
promote friendliness between farmers 
and city-dwellers. There were five thou- 
sand people, mostly farmers, at the 18th 
annual farm-city party sponsored by the 
club. Members raised $900.00 and put 
on a free vaudeville show and dance. 





sales on a black- 
board while 
salesmen oper- 
ated up and down 
the ailes. Imme- 
diately following 
the showing of a 
Treasury De- 
partment bond- 
buying appeal, 
the theater was 
lighted and 
Kiwanians an- 
nounced the sale 
of such coveted 


as auto- 


items 


& 


One hundred of these ash receiver stands were constructed by high school boys 
and presented to the Chelsea Naval Hospital and the hospital at Fort Devens. 
The Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., club provided material and supervised the work. 
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mobiles with white sidewall tires, retrig 
erators, television sets, airplanes, for a 
limited time only at 25% discount. 

To convince prospective buyers that 
the offer was bona fide, “Sales Man 
ager” Lincoln Neprud called to the stage 
some of the men he said were to deliver 


soldiers and sailors 





the merchandise 
home on leave, who were introduced and 
interviewed. Orders taken from the two 
audiences amounted to $14,275. 


KIWANIS LEATHERNECKS 
At the request of the Navy League 
of Canada, the Quebec club decided to 






=-f> 
é 





of Quebec Sea Cadets and the officers in charge. 


organize a Marine Cadet Corps. The 
plan was to obtain 150 cadets but in 
less than a week of publicity many 
more than that had signed up. The ma 
jority of the officers are members of 
the Quebec club. 

From July 17 to 31st, 102 cadets took 
advantage of the opportunity to spend 
two weeks at their summer camp, lo- 
cated on the island of St. Quentin near 
Trois-Rivieres. Two cutters were placed 
at their disposal, as well as a yacht, and 
all kinds 
The boys returned to Quebec full of 
enthusiasm and physically fit. 


of games were organized. 





Kast APR catoa — 


beset Mn. 
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; 
Left to right: Kiwanian Francis J. Kelly, Hornell, New York; 1943 President Paul T. Koch; Kiwanians 
Walter B. Coston; John R. North and Frank Spitulnik. 





Those serving are, left to right: Kiwanians Robert Garey, William Gloeckner; Past President LeRoy 
Wiley; Imm. Past President Louis A. Jammer; Kiwanians Clarence Warren and Ray A. Lucht. 
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Norfolk, Nebraska, Kiwanians an oats and ere - money aiied over to the Red Cross. 
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BACKING THEM UP 

During the Third War Loan Drive 
the Hornell, New York, club decided 
to make a special effort to promote the 
sale of bonds and stamps. The secretary 
of the club, Walter B. Coston, sug- 
gested that the club ought to sell 
enough bonds to place a small gummed 
American flag (representing at least a 
$25.00 bond) after each of the 1505 
names appearing on the Hornell honor 
roll. Each person purchasing a bond 
was permitted to designate the service 
man to whom he wished his bond to 
be dedicated. Total sales during the 
drive amounted to approximately 
$76,650.00. At a minimum $37,625.00 
was needed to place at least a $25.00 
bond after each mame. This objective 
was reached and enough extra bonds 
were sold to take care of names which 
may be added in the future. 


KIWANIS TAKES OVER 

Members of the Trenton, New Jersey, 
club, recently played host to service 
men at a local USO. Kiwanians served 
and prepared the food for the soldiers 
and sailors, did all their own K.P. duty 
and sang in harmony (?) while drying 
dishes and waiting on tables. One of 
the most popular spots was the snack 
bar shown at the left. 


REAPS FINE HARVEST 

Hoquiam, Washington, is not noted 
for its farming, but rather is mainly 
interested in lumbering and fishing. In 
the beginning, therefore, too much 
thought was not given to a Victory 
Garden program but eventually inter- 
est in this war effort was aroused. Dur- 
ing the summer the Hoquiam club de- 
cided to sponsor a community “Harvest 
Festival” where all townspeople might 
exhibit their wares. Other civic groups 
assisted and their efforts resulted in an 
oldtime county fair. 

About 100 people exhibited fruit, 
flowers and vegetables of the very 
finest. Sewing and canned goods were 
also shown. Two thousand people flock- 
ed to see the display and everyone was 
amazed to see that such fine products 
could be grown in that community. 
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All work putting the building in order 
and building of booths was done by Ki- 
wanians and the fair was such an out- 
standing success that the club decided 
to make it an annual affair “for the 
duration.” 


WHAT AM | BID? 

Fernand Despins of Lewiston acted 
as auctioneer when the Auburn-Lewis- 
ton, Maine, club held a sale of hard- 
to-get items. With war bonds as the 
purchase price all sorts of things were 
sold. 

An American League baseball, signed 
by the members of the Red Sox, 
brought one thousand dollars (war 
bonds, of course). All club members 
participated in the bidding and the high 
point was reached when Kiwanian H. 
L. Gauvereau of Lewiston bought a 
poplin jacket for $3,000. A 5-gallon can 
of motor oil went for $1,000; a point- 
less T-bone steak for $700; six golf 
balls for $1,000; and two pounds of 
butter, also pointless, for $1,000. 

Everyone had a grand time and mem- 
bers pledged war bonds in the amount 
of $144,000. 

The lowest price offered was two 
hundred dollars for a free extraction of- 
fered by a local dentist. All articles sold 
were donated by firms and individuals 
especially for the auction, 


BUYING JEEPS 


The recent war bond meeting of the 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, club resulted 
in the sale of $162,325.00 in bonds. 
Members attending heard two service 
men, an officer and an enlisted man, 
speak of some of the army services that 
the purchase of war bonds is backing. 

Captain Arthur J. Lonergan, public 
relations officer at Newark airport, 
described the functionings of the Air 
Service Command and Sergeant J. J. 
Taillon spoke of the industrial develop- 
ment for military purposes made possi- 
ble by public support of bond drives. 

Captain Lonergan told also of the 
work being done at the airport in the 
processing and shipping of planes and 
air service equipment to all corners of 
the world and of the records chalked up 
for speed in loading and unloading 
cargo planes. 

Sergeant Taillon recounted the ex- 
periences of combat pilots whom he had 
met on his numerous air trips. 

It is estimated that the money raised 
at the Perth Amboy club meeting 
will be sufficient to purchase 140 jeeps. 
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First "Harvest Festival’ given by the Hoquiam, Washington, club. Left to right: Kiwanian Rudie Oltman, 
first prize winner; Charles Dowell, chairman of the show; and Orville Ainsworth, 1943 president. 


wo 
Kiwanian Fernand Despins opens bidding on this T-bone steak at war bond auction, Auburn-Lewiston, 
Maine. Left is Kiwanian Hoyt Mahan, promoter of the auction and donor of the steak. 
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Captain Arthur J. Lonergan, speaker at war bond meeting of the Perth Amboy, N. J., club, arrives 
in jeep, later inscribed ‘Kiwanis Club, Perth Amboy, N. J., U.S.A.,"" in recognition of the club's 
bond purchases. 
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E salute the Northeast De- 

troit, Michigan, Kiwanis 

club! <A _ grand total of 
8226 hours—about 1036 single eight 
hour working days or nearly three years 
of service—constitutes the actual time 
members of the Northeast club, their 
wives and friends, have given to USO 
work during a nine-month period. For 
100 hours or more of service, 44 mem- 
bers received USO volunteer pins. Out 
of a membership of 74, 69 members par- 
ticipated in the activity. 
- Northeast Kiwanians do all kinds of 
way Ry nn ges riage! . ) work at the USO, including running the 
USO Service Committee. Stand- ' stace ee elevator, information desk, giving coun- 
ing: 1943 President, J. Bruce Cri- x ss *s , ’ — 
der. Sailor and soldier not known. 4 oa ue nie sel to boys, supervising the shower and 
-_ : clean-up room, supervising boxing 
shows, helping at the snack bar, wash- 
ing dishes, making sandwiches and as- 
signing free lodging to service men. 

The USO budget could not carry the 
load of about 100,000 men a month if it 
were not for the contribution of their 
services by the Northeast club. 
Recognition has been given the club by 

the National USO and local newspapers 
and radio stations have carried stories 
on this home-front Kiwanis activity. 





The committee responsible for the 
success of this outstanding activity in- 
cludes: Chairman, Peter H. Friesema, 
past lieutenant governor, Michigan Dis- 
trict and a past president of the North- 
east club, Dr. George M. Peterson, 
Joseph C. Stutzke, both past presidents, 


Past President Joe Stutzke assigns ie 
sleeping quarters to- service men (Chris Montrose, secretary and J. Bruce 
at the USO. 


Crider, president during 1943. 
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Short 


THE BUCKWHEAT SEASON'S HERE 


When summer days are over 

And the breezes start to blow 
That tell us winter's comin’, 

With its blizzards and its snow, 
I'm always sort o' happy, 

For although it's cold and drear, 
| know the syrup's waitin’ 

An’ the buckwheat season's here. 


Delicious, thick an' brownish— 
Six or seven in a pile— 
With good old country butter, 
Don't it make a feller smile? 
Jus’ loses sight o' trouble, 
It'll make him want to cheer, 
To see those steamin' buckwheat cakes 
With the syrup settin’ near. 


Of course, to other people 
Now they may not seem so sweet, 
For different folks have different tastes. 
Concernin’ things to eat; 
But when a feller rises 
After eatin’ maybe ten, 
He finds himself a-wishin' 
He could do it all again! 


Now when the days are shortnin' 
An' the lakes begin to freeze, 
When winter winds a-roarin’, 
Come a-rushing through the trees, 
To me it brings no sorrow— 
Nay, it's music to my ear, 
For then the syrup's waitin’ 
An' the buckwheat season's here! 


H. B. 
Marion, 


STALEY 


Past President, Virginia. 





Kiwanians Chester Alexander, L. C. Allen, W. C. Elder, and C. M. 


Williams, Burlington, N. C., 


Strictly 


Past District Governor George 
Harrison, Portland, Maine, has oe 
elected chairman of the Portland city 
council for 1944. Since Portland has 
a city manager form of government 
the chairman of the council takes on 
the ceremonial duties of a mayor; Past 
Presidents Adam P. Leighton and Har- 


take their turn at ''K. P."' because 
of the shortage of waitresses at the local hotel. 





The Middletown, Ohio, club entertained Charter 
Member Ollie F. Kendle and Mrs. Kendle on the 
occasion of their 57th wedding anniversary. 


AMERICA’S FINEST 


The Lincoln, Nebraska, club was 
proud to present its 1943 medal for dis- 
tinguished service to William M. Jef- 


fers, president of the Union Pacific Rail- 
The club feels that no recipient of 
the award has been more deserving. 
Born in North Platte, he was forced 
to leave school at the age of 14 in order 


road. 


to help support his family. He became a 
call the Union 
through the years, was pro- 
moted until in 1932 he be- 
came its president. In 1942 
William Martin Jeffers be- 
came the man of the hour 
he 


boy for Pacific and, 


when was appointed 
Rubber Director of the 
United States by President 
Upon comple- 
tion of that task he returned 


as head of the 


Roosevelt. 


to his desk 
railroad which, especially 
in these days of transporta- 
tion a tre- 
mendously important job. 


difficulties, is 


— 


old V. elected 
chairman and member, respectively, of 
the Portland school board. 


Jickmore have been 


Past President Laurence C. Allen, 
Sanford, Maine, recently attended the 
National Meet of the American Par- 


tridge Plymouth Rock Club held at 
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North Manchester, Indiana. His Maine- 
bred Beau-Site Farm entries took First 
Cock and First Cockerel and 
second places while the Grand Cham- 
pion Bird and Reserve Champion hon- 
ors went to the 


several 


same strain exhibited 
by two of Kiwanian Allen’s customers. 
Although chickens are merely his hob- 
by he has won national honors for the 
last ten years. 

Colonel Ray A. Johnston, member In- 
ternational Committee on Attendance in 
1929 and a past president of the 
Mo., 


Governor 


,oon- 
ville, club, has been appointed by 
Forrest C. 
ber of the new Missouri State Commis- 


Donnell as a mem- 
sion of Resources and Development; 
Roy D. Williams, 
3oonville, has been appointed special 
assistant to the U. S. 
to handle condemnation proceedings for 


also a member at 


attorney-general 


the government in connection with the 
Norfolk Dam in Arkansas. 


Dr. Howard A. Moreland, 
lieutenant governor and past president 
Cairo, 


elected representative from the South- 


former 


of the Illinois club, has been 
Illinois District to the Executive 
Council of the Illinois State Dental So- 
ciety. Kiwanian Moreland is also chair- 
man of the Alexander County Chapter 


of the American Red Cross. 

Glenn McCausland 
the Lynchburg, Virginia, club was taken 
by surprise when, at a recent meeting, 


ern 


Secretary H. 


his fellow-members presented him with 
a handsome watch in appreciation of 


his twenty years of service as secretary. 

The East Coast Lumber and Supply 
Company seems to have a strange af- 
2 8. 
Melbourne, 


finity for Kiwanis, or vice versa. 
3urton, manager of the 
Florida, branch, is the new president 
of the Melbourne club; Harry B. 
Sayles, manager of the millwork plant 
at Fort Pierce, is the 1944 president of 
local club; and A. M. Shrigley, 
manager of the Stuart branch, 
the same office at Stuart. 


his 
holds 


Clinton S. Harley, 
Wash., 


dent and past governor, 


University, Seattle, 
former International Vice Presi- 
the 
privilege of installing his son, C. Fred- 
erick Harley of the North Central club, 
as lieutenant governor of division two, 
Pacific-Northwest district. 


enjoyed 


Friends of District Secretary Herbert 
W. Hennig, Darlington, South Caro- 
lina, will be pleased to hear that he has 
been given the 1943 citizenship award in 
recognition of his services to the com- 
munity. 











Thunderhead 
By Mary O'Hara 


Published by J. B. Lippincott Company 
Reviewed by Joy il ‘hiteside 

If you like horses—and boys—you'll 
love this story. Readers of “My Friend 
l‘licka” will enjoy this opportunity to 
renew acquaintance with the McLaugh- 
lins of Goose Bar Ranch, Rob and Nell 
and the two boys, Howard and Ken, a 
little older but essentially the same. 

But this time it is Flicka’s foal upon 
which Ken focuses his attention, and 
an ugly little thing he was, an ill-pro- 
portioned white throwback to his grand- 
sire, the massive wild stallion known as 
the Albino. Still, when he grows some, 
reasoned Ken, with Flicka’s gentleness 
and docility and the Albino’s speed and 
endurance he might be a great horse, 
perhaps even a race horse. 

And so it was as a race horse that 
Thunderhead was trained and schooled 
by Ken and developed his peculiar float- 
ing gait which ate up the miles, when 
he was ina mood to use it. Yet always, 
it seemed, in the back of the colt’s mind 
was the remembrance of the time when 
he, a short vearling, had met and been 
chastised by his grandsire for his 
temerity in trespassing in the Albino’s 
kingdom. Some day he would challenge 
the great stallion, and he did. He was 
victorious for he was young while the 
\lbino was old and scarred from many 
hattles. The band of mares was his, his 
to pravide for and to protect. 

Rob told Ken there 


slightest possibility of Thunderhead’s 


wasn’t the 


returning to his former life and Ken 
despaired, for in a few days the three- 
vear-old was to make his racing debut 
and Ken had counted on his winning. 

Nature intervened. A blizzard drove 
Thunderhead, and his band of mares 
and colts, down to the ranch where 
through experience he had learned that 


there was food and shelter. But there, 


too, was Banner, the Goose Bar stal- 
lion, and trouble, for stallions will fight 
—and the McLaughlins knew which 


would be the loser. 

Ken’s pleading won Thunderhead his 
chance to run in the race (and separated 
him from his mares) but the strange 
horses, the crowds and an unfamiliar 
rider made him unmanageable. His half- 
sister, Touch and Go, saved the day for 
the Goose Bar Ranch by romping home 
first in the race for two-year-olds. 

And Ken, having developed fortitude, 
returned Thunderhead to the hidden 
valley and his beloved mares, sealing 
the entrance forever, and saying good- 
bye to the stallion who took over the 
heritage left him by the Albino. 


& 
Hallelujah 


By Fannie Hurst 

Published by Harper & Brothers 

One of the best dramatic novels the 
author has even written, Hallelujah cap- 
tures the essence of the midwest in the 
years before the war. 

You will find Lily Brown one of those 
people you can’t forget. The daughter 
of a convicted murderess, she brought 
sympathy and compassion to the strug- 
gling and confused. In years to come 
you will remember her—her first meet- 
ing with the man she married and her 
life in the city of St. Louis and in 
Perkins, Missouri. 


Persons and Places 
By George Santayana 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
George Santayana, world-renowned 
poet and philosopher, has at the age of 
80 begun his greatest book, his auto- 
biography. This volume tells of his 
early life in Madrid and in Atila, of his 
coming to America at the age of 18, and 


his student days at Harvard, 
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This summing-up of Santayana’s 
philosophy of life will be enjoyed by 
rcaders everywhere, not just as a 
memoir but as one of his most delight- 
ful works. 


Their Loved Ones 
Are There 


By ALBERT EARLEY 
Member, Georgetown, Delaware, Club 


HEN our victorious boys 
come home from the far- 
flung battlefields they will 
have many interesting experiences to 
relate, and they will talk intelligently 
about the people, customs, scenery and 
the many intriguing sights of far-off 
countries. Will their parents, brothers, 
sisters, sweethearts and friends be pre- 
pared intellectually to appreciate this 
1formation, and to join in the conver- 
sation, or will there be an embarrassing 
gap? Ifthe loved ones have the knowl- 
edge so that they can appreciate what 
their returning heroes tell them, the 
comradeship will be strengthened. 
The Georgetown, Delaware, Kiwanis 
club is doing something about this. We 
have upwards of 100 large, beautifully- 
colored travel mounted on 
heavy bristol board. We have posters 
of Switzerland, New Zealand, Great 
Britain, United States, Australia, etc. 
These posters show historic places, 
pueblos, national parks, 
lakes, harbors, idols, transportation, 
rivers, sports, homes, native animals, 
costumes, exotic trees and other inter- 


posters 


mountains, 


esting features. 

We are putting these posters, one at 
a time, in a restaurant window of one 
of our members. When necessary we 
furnish descriptive matter. Each poster 
is displayed for about one week. 

One of our most interesting posters 
Australia’s native bear, the 
koala. Everybody loves this living 
teddy bear. When Johnny Doughboy 
returns to Georgetown from Australia 
and talks to his father about this pe- 
culiar bear, Dad will say, “I saw a 
large poster of one in The Hub and 
I read about him.’ One day two ladies 
said that they had received a letter 
from a soldier stationed in India. We 


shows 


then displayed several posters of that 
strarge country. This service does not 


cos’ us anything. 
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BOX 





Many questions are asked of the General Office. Some of these questions, of interest 


te all Kiwanians, with their answers will be published under this heading. 





Q. A number of us have been attend- 
ing the meetings of a local group in a 
neighboring town. The members have 
shown considerable interest in what we 
have been able to tell them about Ki- 
wanis. Would it be possible for us to 
receive a supply of the 1944 Objectives 
leaflet for distribution to their member- 
ship. (Extension Committee) 


A. By all means. The 1944 Objec- 
tives of Kiwanis command the greatest 
amount of publicity, and every club 
can help in the free but judicious dis- 
tribution of the folder. 


Q. When visiting another club re- 
cently the secretary passed around a 
sheet with the caption, “Contact.” The 
fellows were asked to write their mes- 
sages on it to their members in the serv- 
ice. When they got to me I noticed that 
some had written clever and humorous 
greetings. Others just signed their 
names. Can our club get copies of “Con- 
tact?” It’s a swell idea. (Member) 


A. Yes. “Contact” is available to all 
clubs free of charge. It is all that the 
name implies between members in serv- 
ice and those still at home. It is issued 
monthly and mailed to clubs in quanti- 


ties equivalent to the number of mili- 
tary service members. If your club is 
not receiving “Contact,” and has mem- 
bers in the first with 
your club secretary. 


service, check 


Q. If there were some kind of sys- 
tem for notifying another club when a 
member moves from one city to another, 
it might eliminate many losses. (Chair- 
man, Membership Committee) 


A. Your suggestion is a most timely 
one. Your club secretary should have 
in his files the sample copy of Form 
MT-1, “Immediate Notice of Mem- 
ber’s Transfer” which recently 
sent him. An adequate supply can be 


was 


obtained from the General Office. 
é 
Q. Is there a minimum required to 


constitute an inter-club meeting? (Secre- 
tary ) 


A. No. An inter-club meeting is one 
that is planned and designated as such 
by two Neither the 
attendance nor the question of club rep- 
resentation have any bearing on what 
constitutes an inter-club meeting. 


or more clubs. 


“Shorten Your Hitch” 


By PAT PATIENCE 


Past Governor, Rocky Mountain District, Denver, Colorado 


AY fellows, did you ever work back 
on the farm and do you remember 
the old boat we used to hitch 
up to the old gray mare haul 
barrels of water from the old well and 


stone 
and 





stones off the fields and also keep the 
barnyard clean by being good to the 
grain fields? Did you ever notice that 
when you had a heavy load and a long 
hitch that the old boat would 
sort of dig in and the old gray mare 
had a hard job pulling it—and that as 
soon as you shortened up the hitch it 


stone 


pulled much easier and the old gray 


mare seemed to sort of turn around 


and smile ?—Those were the good old 
days. 


Now, boys, you get me on this, don’t 


you? In order to make the pull easier 
we must get closer to Kiwanis under- 
takings. We cannot make a success of 
our responsibilities by keeping a long 
hitch on it. A long hitch has a tend- 
ency to pull down and a short hitch to 
lift up and lighten the load. Boys, get 
a close grip on your tasks—take up the 
necessary slack—and you will find it so 
much easier to get somewhere with 
your club activities. 

hitch with Ki- 
the hitch 
you will be surprised to see what you 


Have long 


wanis? If so, 


you a 
shorten and 
can accomplish for your club and com- 
munity. To do the job, get a smile of 
confidence and satisfaction— get a 


shorter hitch. 
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& 
U. S—CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 23-29 
* 
NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
May 
* 
"l AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 21-27 
& 
EMPIRE DAY (Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
2 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
June 25—July | 
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We give you Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President 
of the United States, whose birthday we honor on 
February 12. 

This unusual photograph was made in Chicago, 
February 1857, and was used later in the Lincoln- 
Douglas senatorial debates. The negative was said 
to have been lost in the Chicago fire. 

Dr. E. C. Miller, past president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Manhattan, Kansas, is the proud owner of 
our cover photograph. It was presented to him by 
Capt. Dan D. Casement of Manhattan. Dr. Miller, 
also the author of the article ''The Myth of the Ann 
Rutledge Love Affair'' which appears in this issue, 
is a student of the life of Lincoln and a collector 
of Lincolniana, 








Pictured are items in the American Red Cross standard prisoner of war food package and the box 
in which they are packed. 


Prison Camps Have Point System Too 


“Oatmeal was very firm this week, 

of a packet obtaining as much as 
a steak and kidney pudding. Pancake 
mixture and coffee, on the other hand, 
were very low on an_ overloaded 
market.” 

That's the market report from a 
prisoner of war held in Nazi Europe. 

\n extensive trading system based 
on food items from Red Cross packages 
provides all the zest and excitement of 
huge stock manipulation for allied serv- 
icemen held by enemy powers. Suffici- 
ent variety is provided in the contents 
of the various Red Cross packages 
from United Nations to create great 
market activity. 

\ British prisoner writes from a 


German camp for air force officers and 
non-coms : 


“We have an exchange system for 
surplus foods. It’s called ‘Foodacco’ 
and works very well. Cigarettes are 
40 points per hundred and chocolate 
37 points per quarter pound. So those 
who require chocolate, trade in their 
cigarettes and everyone is happy.” 


From time to time letters reflect some 
shady practices among the “Bulls and 
bears.” One prisoner laments that 
“market confidence, and particularly in 
broken lots, has been seriously under- 
mined by a shark who dealt in tins of 
tomatoes which were relabelled ‘beef 
roll.’ ” 


A Soldier Takes a Day Off 


(From 


are all the same, only with different 
names, usually Arabic, but sometimes 
French, and sometimes a combination 
of both. Our next lift was in a British 
staff car which took us on to the next 
village. We were getting a little wor- 
ried by now and had come only about 
30 of our 80 kilometers in two hours. 
We got a lift in another 60 cwt. trail- 
er (British). We now had started on a 
long climb up the side of a mountain 
which marked the end of our valley, 


and over the top of which was the pass 


down the other side. -It was a long 
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steep climb. The country was some- 
thing like the Cypress Hills, but rough- 
er and without the bush in the breaks 
of the hills. It was hot. A huge flight 
of Flying Fortresses, bound for Eu- 
rope, went over, fifty of them, in tight 
formation. It was an inspiring sight. 

On the roads the traffic was mostly 
military, British, German (captured), 
Canadian and American vehicles of all 
sizes, shapes, and makes varying from 
motorcycles and jeeps to 30-ton freight 
trailers and 40-ton tank carriers. The 
road was paved, but was never meant 
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for this traffic and has taken quite a 
beating. We were now nearing the 
top. Our truck stopped here, and we 
were on our own again with thirty- 
seven kilometers still to go. The road 
now was a series of switchbacks and 
one could see it for miles. The little 
railway had somehow managed to get 
up here also, although there were some 
grades on it that would shake a C. P. R. 
engineer. There was a slight smoky 
haze but on all sides one could see in 
the distance the low mountains, some 
of which were quite barren and rugged 
looking. It was still hot, and we could 
see the heat waves dancing. The slopes 
were quite steep, but grass covered 
them. If it snowed here, one could ski 
for miles. 

The next vehicle we stopped was a 
Limey 15 ewt. and, lo! and behold, held 
a Canadian war correspondent and a 
lieutenant colonel from our camp who 
were bound as we were. They took us 
along and we were able to arrange for 
our ride back again with them then and 
there. Over the top of the pass now 
and starting down the other side. The 
little railway did not make it and dis- 
appeared into a tunnel a couple of hun- 
dred feet from the top. The valley on 
this side was not so deep and we passed 
through a couple of French villages— 
the latter one had a bit of a stream and 
was quite green with palm tree, bamboo 
and the usual orange, lemon, apple and 
pear orchards—the lemons are still 
green but the oranges are done. The 
country began to get a bit more rugged 
and the road ran along the east side of 
the valley quite a bit above the floor, 
the road winding in and out following 
the hillside. Suddenly, as we came 
around one corner, I saw the most 
spectacular view I have ever seen. Our 
road clung to the side of the valley 
heading towards high rocky cliffs of 
reddish rock, which stood out above 
the valley floor which was now far be- 
low. These cliffs looked as though they 
had been cleft with a giant axe with 
one part like an island. The canyon 
was about three times as deep as it was 
wide and a small stream was running 
down it. On top of this cliff, looking 
like something out of a fairy tale, was 
a city of some size with tall white 
buildings, gleaming in the sun against 
the sky. They were built right out to 
and on the edge of the sheer cliffs. It 
looked like the Arabian nights to me. 
Connecting the city with the valley 
wall was a suspension bridge looking 
like a spider web against the sky. 

Our road ran along the cliffs, blast- 
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ed out of them in some places and 
through them in others, just like Going 
to the Sun Highway in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. Our little railway ran 
above us on a little ledge blasted from 
the rock, and disappeared into a hole 
in the center of the cliff. Far below in 
the gully we could see a modern swim- 
ming pool, nestled in the palms at the 
base of the cliff. It looked pretty good 
as we were hot and dusty. Our road 
came to the mouth of the canyon, 
turned into it and ran along the wall, 
then through a tunnel and there was 
our railway and station and just across 
the canyon our City. A modern steel 
and concrete bridge connected us. We 
had come in below the suspension 
bridge and we could see it silhouetted 
against the sky above and to the west 
looking out over the valley. The canyon 
curved at our bridge and ran south 
cutting off the city. The ground sloped 
away rapidly to the south. The south- 
ern approaches were not as spectacular. 
We crossed the bridge and up the nar- 
row winding streets along the cliff face 
until we came to the old French mili- 
tary barracks, behind high forbidding 
walls of grey stone, which occupied 
the topmost height, then the road came 
again to the sheer cliffs and down into 
the square and park which mark the 
center of all French towns here. 

We went into a lovely building called 
the Casion, which is one side of the 
square. It was full of British, Ameri- 
can and French officers, some French 
civilians and G/RLS—English nurses, 
American nurses and French civilians 
and A.T.S.—we did not talk to any of 
them as competition was pretty keen, 
but it was nice to look. We had some 
lovely cold, but very anemic French 
beer and some ice cream, not very good 
imitation, but ice cream. 

It was just one when we arrived, so 
we tried to get some lunch. The Casion 
was sold out; the American Red Cross 
would just serve Americans; the Brit- 
ish Officers’ Club was for members 
only, but we managed to find a canteen 
run by the Y.M.C.A. and had some 
very prosaic liver and onions, but it 
was food and relatively clean. 

We were to leave at three-thirty so 
we went for a walk around. Up the 
narrow little streets and alleys with 
their queer names, queer smells and 
queer inhabitants. We watched them 
weave baskets, make shoes, embroider 
leather—for which they wanted outra- 
geous prices, sell dirty fly-blown sweet- 
meats, and we watched them brew cof- 
fee on their little charcoal stoves. We 








were besieged by the little worldly 
brats who offered to guide us, for a 
price, to where we might purchase 
bootleg chicken, champagne and women 
and who cursed us in good round An- 
glo-Saxon when we told them to beetle 
off. They surely pick up the language 
fast, some of it anyway. The native 
women, some in their black voluminous 
gowns with the white veil, and a pair 
of eyes looking over the top and a pair 
of feet with huge silver anklets, in mod- 
ern shoes at the bottom. There are 
quite a few unveiled with blue tatoo 
marks on the forehead, cheek and chin. 
None of them looked like Dorothy La- 
mour to me. 

We passed a Minaret and a school 
where we heard all the children saying 
the Koran together, chanting it like 
one of our psalms; passed a Jewish 
Rabbi in all his robes and beads down 
crooked narrow streets which ran in 
every direction, passed modern stores 
with empty displays; passed Arab shops 
full of junk of every description, 
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through the park with Roman ruins 
that date back many long centuries, and 
have seen many people and many wars, 
but nothing like this with jeeps going 
tanks 
rumbling down ancient trade routes. 


where no chariots could and 

Horse drawn barouches—reminiscent 
of the ’90’s—are quite common and 
popular and make their way in the 
traffic of military transport and modern 
electric trolley buses which one is sur- 
prised to see in this setting. 

Many of the buildings are modern— 
six and seven stories; some are more 
the style of the Second Empire and 
have the severe sweeping ultra-modern 
lines. Some are old and have the style 
which ever has been associated 
Arab culture. It makes an interesting 
mixture of old and new, East and West. 

We had another beer and some more 
ice cream, climbed into our 15 cwt. 
and began our two-and-a-half hour. trip 
back to camp. Arrived in time for stp- 
per and received my letter from home. 

Well, must close now, love to all— 


with 
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LISTEN! 


to 


NBC, Sunday, February 13, at 10 A.M. Eastern Wartime 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman to Honor Kiwanis and 





Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


Other Service Clubs 


The International Committee on Support of 
Churches in Their Spiritual Aims, of which Fount 
H. Rion of Palatka, Florida, is chairman, suggests 
that if possible group gatherings be arranged 
for fellowship and general participation in the 


program. 


Dr. Sockman is Pastor of Christ Church in New 
York City and one of the outstanding clergymen 


in America. 


Consult your local papers or radio station for exact time of the broadcast in 
your area. Please send your comments to your local radio station. 





WE CAN END WAR 


money, not directly for goods. Money 
became a He 
who had it in abundance could buy 


He 


storehouse of wealth. 


anything he wanted. who had it 
not could buy nothing. 

The struggle between nations took 
on a new aspect. Money could be ob- 
tained without physical force. Money 
could be held in storage for future pur- 
chase of goods. Nations began a strug- 
gle to see who could get the most. The 
of trade, the tricks of trade, 
and_ what-not 
used instead of physical force. 


“laws” 


trade barriers, were 


But this did not eliminate war. Each 


individual nation made the laws by 


which it would trade with other nations. 
The American Revolution was fought 
because of this. England wanted to 
make money at the expense of the col- 
1733, 


the Stamp Act of 1765, and the tax 


onies. The Importation Act. of 
on tea and other commodities shipped to 
America, were looked upon by the col- 
onies as injustice. 

The spirit that prompted our fore- 
fathers to throw off the yoke of Eng- 


land is still a virtue in any nation that 





(From page 7) 


possesses it. Taxation without repre- 


sentation is tyranny still. 


Why the Present War 
Germany felt herself worsted in the 
scramble of nations for economic ad- 
vantage. Either that, or believing that 
she was a “superior race,” she decided 
that she should have the largest share. 
She was not opposed to the scramble 
fact 
was one of the worst offenders. 


she 
She 


was not satisfied with her share, so she 


for economic advantage. In 


decided to unite political and economic 
power under one head, and have both 
administered by Germany. She went to 
war in order to have a political and 
economic advantage over other nations. 
The Allies would not consent, so we 
are at war. 

Japan also claimed to be a superior 
race. She entered the war because she 
saw nations around her being exploited 
by the White Race. She was not herself 
exploited, nor in danger of being ex- 
ploited; but she wanted to be the great 
exploiter. 

This war will end when Germany and 


her Axis partners are crushed. They 





will be crushed because 2,000,000,000 
human beings are not willing to be en- 
slaved. But that will not end war. Men 
will continue to fight so long as any na- 
tion, America, England or Russia in- 
cluded, continues to make laws that af- 
fect adversely the economic well being 
of any other nation without the consent 
of that nation. 

Laws within a nation should be made 
by that 
from any source. Laws between nations 


nation, without interference 
should be made by the nations, not by 
any one nation or group of nations. 

A federation of nations is just as 
vital as a federation of states. It is al- 
together possible to create such a fed- 
eration. The writer herewith 
a plan. He who says, “It won’t work” 
contributes zero. He who submits a 
better plan is a builder. 


submits 


The Foundation Laid in America 

Our founding fathers showed us how 
to lay the cornerstone of the structure 
that is to end war. The confederation 
of states failed because there was no 
control government and no power to 
enforce the agreements made between 
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states. The Constitution of the United 
States limited the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government and enumerated them. 
All powers not so delegated were re- 
served to the states. 

A federal world government should 
have its powers very definitely limited. 
It should be given no authority over the 
internal affairs of any nation, neither 
political, religious, cultural, or econom- 
ic, insuring only that the rules of trade 
and commerce set up by any nation 
did not work to the disadvantage of 
some other nation. 

The powers of a federal world gov- 
ernment—a Union of Nations—should 
be limited to the things that are abso- 
lutely essential to end war—the things 
that “men of good will’ everywhere 
are willing to follow. What are they? 
These two: 

1. Guarantee that each nation shall 
be protected in the form of gov- 
ernment approved by its citizens. 

2. Guarantee that each nation shall 
have “access on equal terms to 
the trade and raw materials of the 
world.” 

What will we in the United States 
give up if we join such a world fed- 
eration of nations? The notion that we 
have a right to make laws that affect 
other nations, the notion that we can 
be free when all men are not free. We 
will relinquish forever the thought that 
our liberty is so cheap that we can use 
it to “subtract from the political or eco- 
nomic freedom of other nations.” In 
the end we will give up nothing that 
will hurt us politically or economically. 
We may be compelled to give up our 
trade barriers, but every economist of 
note in the United States will tell us 
that there will be no loss in that. 

What will we gain if we succeed in 
forming and joining such a Union of 
Nations? No nation will ever again 
threaten our political or economic free- 
dom. We shall be saved the tremen- 
dcus expense of maintaining large 
standing armies, navies, and defensive 
airports, for every nation in the world 
will be pledged to protect our freedom. 
All nations will be glad to cooperate; 
for each will have the same guarantee 
of freedom. Russia will not have the 
right to force Communism on any na- 
tion, nor will any nation have the right 
to deprive her of it. Germany will not 
have the right nor even the need, to at- 
tack the political or economic liberty - 
of any nation. ? 

A Union of Nations created for two 
jobs only will remove all causes of war. 


What a World Government Will 
Not Do 
A federal world government will not 
solve the internal problems of any na- 
tion. It will not establish freedom from 
want, nor guarantee the security of any 
man. It will leave education, culture, 
religion, agriculture and commerce un- 
touched, except to see that no nation 
will subtract these from any other na- 
tion. It will not remove racial preju- 
dices—at least as an objective—and it 
will not establish social nor economic 
justice within any state. 





I am not recommending a federal 
world government to cover all phases 
of life. I do not think we are ready 
for that, nor do I think it necessary. It 
is not the job of a federal world gov- 
ernment to guarantee any of the four 
freedoms. That is still the job of the 
several nations. If any nation desires 
to do that, or anything comparable to 
that, the World Government will pro- 
tect it in its endeavor. 

The world government, that I am 
sure we are ready for, is a rule of ac- 
tion between nations, not within na- 
tions. For that reason it need not be 
cumbersome nor expensive. It could be 
created by two delegates from each na- 
tion, each with a mandate to act for the 
nation. These delegates could formu- 
late the rules of action, or interaction, 
between nations. They could be the leg- 
islative branch of the World Govern- 
ment. They could select from their 
number an executive committee, and 
this committee could appoint the mem- 


bers of a world court. This court would 
have only one function, to determine if 
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the laws of any nation were an in- 
fringement of international law. 


An International Police Force 
A federal world government without 
power to enforce its edicts would be 
Each nation would need a 
small army or police force to keep or- 


This police 


useless. 


der within its confines. 
force, kept at home except when need- 
ed, could be combined into a federal 
world army. The World Government 
should specify that no nation should 
have more than ten per cent of the total 
each nation should 
agree to furnish these troops for inter- 


niational defense. 


world army, and 


Are we ready for a set-up as simple 
as this? If not, what are the objec- 
tions? Are we in earnest when we say 
we would like to live in a world in 
which the fear of war could never again 
cast its shadow over the earth? What 
would there be left to fight for if a 
World Power guaranteed political and 
economic freedom to all nations? 

Robert Moses concludes a fine article 
1943, the 


Reader’s Digest by saying of Uncle 


in the February, issue of 
Sam: “He prays for the day when the 
priest, the evangelist, the philosopher, 
the teacher, the good man and woman 
of every race and clime may find a 
straighter and smoother way to the 
of the 
knows no geographic, political or eco- 
nomic boundaries—the goal of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, the Golden Rule and 


common goal spirit which 


the brotherhood of man.” 
That prayer will never be answered 
until we do something about it. 





afae 


we WALTERCOX. 


“Don't you think it would be nice to invite a couple of soldiers over for Sunday dinner?" 











duction facilities, manpower and both 
cotton and rayon cord now looms as 
the big “if” in our supply of civilian 
sy the end of 1943, eight million 
persons will be holding certificates for 


tires, 


new tires which won't be in the dealers’ 
stockrooms. If the 30,000,000 tires 
promised for 1944 reach market out- 
lets, this number will barely take care 
of urgent demands for military and 
essential civilian drivers. 

The situation calls for extra care of 
tires, reasonable speeds, constant check- 
ing of inflation, repair of cuts, rotation 
of tires and avoidance of chuck holes, 
stones and curbings. 

Third, while our rubber program will 
painfully be climbing out of the depths 
this year and next, our petroleum re- 
serves are slowly going into a nose- 
Armed forces and lend-lease de- 
mands have from 12.5 per 
cent of all gasoline produced in the 
East, Midwest and Southeast in 1942 
to 30.6 per cent. Requirements for 1944 
and 1945 are predicted as 36.6 per cent 
and 39.6 per cent, respectively. 


dive. 
increased 


Mechanized warfare consumes as- 
tronomical quantities of this precious 
fluid. 


will burn some 25,000 gallons in travel- 


Tanks of one armored division 


ing 100 miles. On a single six-hour mis- 
sion, a thousand Flying Fortresses use 
at least 1,500,000 gallons of high-octane 
fuel. During the North African cam- 
paign, tankers made up 60 per cent of 
the tonnage required for supplying the 
Allied forces. Our war demands swell 
with every shipment of tanks, jeeps 
and planes sent abroad. The “go easy” 
signal is still in order for civilians. 

And fourth, accidents, neglect and 
deterioration are taking an expensive 
toll of irreplaceable vehicles from our 
highways. 





Victory by the Carload 
(From page 10) 


These facts are on the dark side of 
the ledger. 

On the bright side we find that by 
careful conservation measures, Ameri- 
can mechanical genius and a piece of 
wire, a car can be kept running until 
it reaches a ripe old age, and a tire 


“cc 


can be “stretched” by watching the car- 
cass and having it retreaded before it 
has become damaged to the point where 
it must be discarded. Rubber Director 
Dewey made the following statement in 
an address before the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Tire Dealers: “Tire 
carcasses must be kept in good enough 
shape so that they can be retreaded— 
not once, but again and again. In time 
of war, the manpower and the facilities 
used to make them, as well as the tire 
cords and synthetic rubber in them, 
represent part of the country’s strength 
to wage war. That is why retreading 
is so important.” 

Washington can give us the statistics 
and impose the restrictions, but no con- 
servation program can succeed without 
the whole-hearted patriotic cooperation 
of an understanding public. Only com- 
munity leaders and civic groups can 
promote this needed understanding co- 
operation. 

No car driver would have refused to 
contribute his share of gas to the 14 
African-bound tankers if he had known 
But at the time, 
for security reasons, he couldn't be told. 
Each individual in conserving his car 


why it was wanted. 


and tires is conserving for war use 
rubber and metals and transportation 
equipment which are equally vital. 

The car owner through conservation 
is also minimizing the possibility that 
still further restrictions will be imposed 
to meet shortages as the war progresses. 


What of the Children in Your Community? 


(From page 18) 


only stabilizing force they know, their 
homes. These stories are not about so 
many digits in a statistical table. They 
are about real people with real prob- 
lems, the solutions of which demand the 
best that is in us. 

Perhaps these situations would not 
be cause for alarm if it were not for 
the fact that 
handed with 


short- 
for 
children: that the recreational and other 


communities are 


respect to services 


ad 


facilities that we have learned through 
long years of sad experience are needed 
for constructive attacks on the problem 
of juvenile delinquency are curtailed or 
are woefully lacking. America is in a 
very real, a very pressing danger of 
putting the well-being of the children 
of war workers on the list of “expenda- 
bles.” Children represent the future of 


our country. America would be bank- 


rupt, indeed, if the welfare of children 
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were sacrificed in the process of win- 


ning the war. 


What Is Needed? 

But you say, “Suppose all of this is 
true in my community, what can I do 
about it?” As a member of the Kiwanis 
Club you can do a great deal. You are 
in the front line trenches in the battle 
for safeguarding the children in your 
community. Providing good facilities 
for the care and guidance of children 
is a community problem that takes in- 
telligent effort and cooperation on the 
part of everyone in the community. 

Just what would a community inter- 
ested in such a program need to pro- 
vide in the way of care and guidance for 
children? For babies under 2 years of 
age it must provide either homemaker 
Whenever 
a mother works out of her own home 
baby care in the baby’s own home by a 
kindly motherly woman who goes into 


service or foster-home care. 


the home for this purpose or care in a 
foster home in the neighborhood serves 
best. Foster-family care is appropriate 
for older children, too, in communities 
where there are no facilities for group 
care or in cases where for some special 
reason this type of care seems better. 
The social agencies in a community 
will need to supervise and guide such 
services. 

Children 2 to 5 years of age usually 
get a great deal out of association with 
other children. For this reason they are 
often cared for in groups in day nurs- 
child-care 


eries, schools, or 


centers. Nursery schools and day nurs- 


nursery 


eries usually enroll children from 2 to 5 
years of age. Child-care centers include 
children from 2 to 14 years of age and 
are particularly valuable when it is de- 
sirable to keep children in the same 
family together. During the school year, 
children 5 to 14 years of age need a 
and 


of before- after-school 


care; during holidays or vacation times, 


program 


all-day care. It may be furnished either 
at the school as part of an extended 
school day or in a child-care center, or 
through a recreational agency. 

All of these programs provide children 
with an active, happy life with com- 
panions their own age, with material 
and space for joyous and creative play 
through games, arts, crafts, dramatics, 
music. The adults in charge are espe- 
cially trained for their work and are 
guides and friends of children who en- 
courage them in independence, initia- 
tive, self-confidence, and happy friend- 
ships. 
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What Can Your Community Do? 
As a member of the Kiwanis Club, 

what can you do to help get such a 

community program under way? 

The first step is to determine just 
what is being done to protect the health 
and welfare of the children in your 
community. Go to your Defense Council 
and see if a child-care committee has 
been organized with which you can 
work. If not, then talk to other inter- 
ested persons — parents, teachers, em- 
ployers, working mothers, the school 
superintendent, social workers, and 
other members of the Kiwanis Club and 
similar service organizations. See if 
you can’t get such a committee organ- 
ized. 

As soon as the committee has been 
established, it will need to determine the 
situation in the community in-so-far as 
the care of children is concerned. How 
many children in your town need care? 
Are there child-care centers, nursery 
schools, or day nurseries which could 
expand their programs so as to furnish 
all-day care? Are there important gaps 
in services which will need to be filled ? 
Could the social agencies in your com- 
munity set up and supervise homemaker 
service and foster-home care for young- 
sters needing individual care ? Could the 
schools extend their program so as to in- 
clude more hours of the day? Are there 
parks, playgrounds, clubhouses, settle- 
ment houses that could be used as a 
locale for care? Are there any agencies 
or facilities that might be used in set- 
ting up counseling services for mothers 
faced with problems concerning the care 
of their children? How can such serv- 
ices for children be financed? Funds 
may be available from state and local 
agencies responsible for. programs of 
welfare, recreation, and education. Com- 
munity chests, civic groups, and the 
parents themselves may all be possible 
contributors. How much of the cost can 
be taken care of through fees? What 
services can be donated by interested 
persons or agencies? 

But suppose you live in a community 
in which there is already a going pro- 
gram of child care. Perhaps here the 
job is publicizing the facilities that are 
available so that better use may be made 
of them. A number of communities have 
reported absenteeism and the neglect of 
children growing out of haphazard pro- 
visions for caring for them and at the 
same time have reported community 
child-care facilities that are not used to 
Posters, stories, 


capacity. newspaper 








radio programs, circulars are all pos- 
sible ways of bringing the child-care 
program to the attention of 
and fathers. 

Insuring adequate care and supervi- 
sion of the children in your community 
is a big job, a difficult job, but one 
clearty within the sponsorship of an or- 
ganization such as the Kiwanis club. 


mothers 


When have Americans ever refused to 
do a job because it was difficult ? 


We Can Win Friends 
(From page 23) 


it the next time you have a chance to 
be friendly—and be friendly. 

Friendliness has mysterious powers 
over others, but there is no mystery 
about being friendly, or winning 
friends. 

Act friendly, is the first thing to do. 
“But I don’t feel friendly,” many say 
to me. Well, the quickest way to get 
the feeling of friendliness is to act 
friendly. When I was teaching at the 
University of Wyoming, for instance, 
a freckle-faced, pug-nosed, 
topped ranch girl came to me to pour 
out her lament of loneliness. She com- 
plained that the students not 
friendly to her, and was thinking of 





carrot- 


were 


not returning to college after her 
Christmas vacation. On the ranch the 
animals seemed friendlier than her 
fellow students. 

Did she feel friendly? No! She 


felt complaining, bitter. And, of course, 
she was not acting friendly. She ac- 


KID SALVAGE 
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cepted the simple advice to act friendly, 
whether she felt that way or not, with 
her fingers crossed. But it worked 
from the start, and she did return to 
college after the Christmas vacation. 
Last spring when I talked to a suburban 
woman’s club in Chicago I was nearly 
speechless when I found that the pop- 
ular president of the club was this 
erstwhile lonely duckling. The pro- 
gram chairman said to me: 

“So you knew our president years 
She is the best leader our club 
She must 


ago! 


has_ had. have been born 
friendly !” 

Smile to people, to let them catch 
vour friendly feeling. On a visit to a 


small Mississippi city I did some shop- 


ping with Bob Bale. He has smiled 
so much that, actually, he has stretched 
his mouth to oversize. I noticed that 


the clerks were cordial to Bob; he was 
would hold 
still 
His 


friendly smile got better service than 


getting all the service. I 


a dollar bill on the counter—but 


they were wait'ng on Bob first. 
the sight of ready cash brought. Ever 
then I have deliberately smiled 


at each sales person before saying a 


since 


word. It is better than saying volumes. 
And 


people .you know—or think you know. 


be enthusiastic when you see 
You may make some mistakes by being 
enthusiastic to but 
body will be better off for the friendly 
blunder. I was in the lobby of an Al- 


bany hotel, talking with a young man 


strangers, every- 


who had risen like a meteor in poli- 
tics. A good friend of mine passed 
by, and we both greeted him. The pol- 
itician greeted him like a long lost 
brother ; greeting was, unfortu- 
nately, cold in comparison. After the 
friend went on his way, the politician 
asked, “Say, who is he?” No wonder 


my 


he got the votes! Don’t be casual—be 
enthusiastic. 

Critical, carping people never win 
friends. Look for the good points of 
others, and overlook their weaknesses. 
Help others to feel they are important, 
not that they are being dissected by a 


critical eye. Tell them nice things 
about themselves occasionally — even 
members of your family, os perhaps 
especially members of your family. 
And if you must think about critical, 
unpleasant things, well, think about 


them but don’t mention them. 

Don’t wander through life trying: to 
find friends. They can’t be found. But 
they can be won by acting friendly. 
And, to paraphrase Emerson, if you 
win a thousand friends, that is not one 
too many. 
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Spend more hospitabte days... among 





friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels 

—meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec-— Built in the style of 
@ sixteenth century French Chateau — modern in 
equipment and service. Kiwanis meets Thursdays. 
Reyal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont.—Largest hotel in 
the British Empire. Adjacent to depot. Kiwanis 
luncheons every Wednesday. 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.— Modern, 
fireproof. 460 rooms. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays, 
Hetel Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask.—A modern 
hotel in a setting of trees and handsome 
boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any Monday. 
Hetel Palliser, Celgery—Headquarters for Kiwanis 
Monday luncheons. 486 spacious, modern rooms, 

‘ess Hotel, Victoria, B. C.—Ivy-clad beauty 
spot in Canada’s evergreen playground with year- 
round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 


Camadian Pacific Hotel 
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AA “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


> 






300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
AIR-CONDITIONED 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


¢ Kiwanis Meets at ° 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


¢ Wednesday Noon 











%& KIWANIANS MEET AT 


THE VERY HEART a 
uPSTATE NEW YOR 


James F. Gilday, Mgr. 600 rooms trom $3 
SYRACUSE x NEW YORK 


THE KIWANIS 


Atop Nob Hill, San Francisco's most distinguished 
address. Large, beautiful rooms. View of bridges 
and Bay. World-famous cuisine. Three minutes 
from theaters and shops. Garage. Rates from $4.00 


New Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 





Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 


EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 











5300 Block 
Sheridan Road 


CHICAGO 


on 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 
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Hote OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


* 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


€ 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 











A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
J. S. WALZ, MANAGER 




















IN COLUMBUS 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


THE NEIL HOUSE 
A DeWitt Operated Hote! 


Vv. C. MURPHY, THEO. DeWiITT, 
Manager President 








Cleveland's Host 
to Kiwanians 


Hotel Cleveland 


Direct connection with 
Union Terminal 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
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THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS’ 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
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HOTEL URMEY | 


Miami’s Most Distinguished Address | 
and 
Home of Kiwanis in Miami | 


W.N. Urmey Andrew G. O'Rourke 
President Manager 
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The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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—THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 
newest and most 


Each room contains bath, circu- 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
space completely air conditioned. 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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NEWARK, N. J. 


Robert Treat Hotel 


50 PARK PLACE 
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In MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Ké f // a 


Perfectly appo ee d 
modern hotel—Hosp 
tality and dae - 
400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. 


Where Kiwanians Mect 
Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 
Gen’! Mar. 
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Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
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SHERMAN 


1700 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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PEABODY 


**South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
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ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 
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Rooms from $1.75 day 


Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
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E. Curry Dugan, General Manager , 


15 HILL ST.,NEWARK,1,N. J. 
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Meet the Modern ‘arm Hand 


(From page 15) 


have all they want without bothering 
about ration points. They eat better, 
have better appetites and live closer to- 
gether. 

“In town,” says Mr. Eberle, “there 
was a mental tiredness that was worse 
than the physical fatigue after a heavy 
day’s work on the farm. After being 
out in the fresh air you sleep better.” 

Mrs. Eberle never lived on a farm 
before. She likes it. “It was the big- 
gest thrill ever,” she says, “eoming 
out here and finding such a nice home, 
and electricity and going out to the 
henhouse for the eggs! We never can- 
ned anything before, but last summer 
we cold-packed 300 quarts of food.” 

That's why the modern farm hand 
makes a substantial income. He doesn't 
have to spend much. Total expense for 
the Eberles for a typical month in 
1943 was $17.15. “You don't get to 
handle so much money,” Mr. Eberle ex- 
plained, “but you can save a lot more 


of it on the farm. 


. 


Each farm operator may have a 
slightly different arrangement with his 
hired man, but usually it includes free 
rent, all the food the family needs, 
either in gifts or through grants of 
garden space and use of farm tools; 
often a lot of extras. ; 

Walter Meers operates on a larger 
scale. He and six hired men farm 1,212 
acres in McLean County, Illinois. The 
secret of keeping a good farm hand, 
Mr. Meers thinks, is to give him a 
square deal. He increased the wages 
of his six men in the spring of 1943 to 
compensate for the increased cost of 
the things they buy. 

All the men who work for Mr. Meers 
have modern homes with electricity and 
running water. Extras include all the 
meat they want to eat, house and feed 
for a small flock of chickens, space for 
a garden, a milk cow and the calves 
the cow produces and frequent bonuses. 
If the potato crop fails, Mr. Meers 
buys each family 10 bushels in the fall. 








NEW SICKNESS AND 


PAYS $25 WEEKLY BENEFITS 


ACCIDENT PLAN 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $2.50 
—Hospital Benefit Included 





NEWARK, N. J.— The 57-year-old 
North American Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, announces a new plan 
that pays $25 a week for 10 weeks for 
both stated accidents and sickness. Plus 
an additional $25 a week for 4 weeks for 
accidents requiring hospital confinement. 
Yet the total cost is only $12 a year. The 
purpose of this new Premier Limited 
Double .Duty Policy is to bring sickness 
and accident protection within the reach 
of men and women who do not have large 
savings with which to meet sudden doctor 
or hospital bills, or lost income. 

This new plan also has a double-indem- 
nity feature covering travel accidents. 
You receive $50 a week if disabled by an 
iccident in a bus, taxicab, street car, train, 
etc, and $75 a week if the accident re- 
quires hospital confinement. There is an- 
other new special clause that pays up to 
$25 cash for doctor bills, even for a minor 
accideyt such as a cut finger. Thus all 
accidents are provided for. In case of 
death by a common accident, the policy 
pays one thousand dollars cash to your 
family. Two thousand dollars if caused 
by a travel accident. In addition, it cov- 
ers many common sicknesses such as pneu- 
monia, cancer, appendicitis, ete. paying 





the weekly benefits whether confined to | 
home or hospital. 

The entire cost is only $12 a year, and 
that applies to men and women between | 
the ages of 16 and 69. For people between 
the ages of 69 and 75 the cost is only $15 
a year, benefits reduced to two-thirds after 
age 60. No medical examination is re- 
quired. 

North American Accident Insurance 
Company of Chicago is one of America’s 
great insurance companies, the largest and 
oldest exclusive health and accident insur- 
ance company in this country. It has paid 
out more than $33,000,000 to grateful pol- 
icyholders when they needed help most. 
North American is under the supervision 
of the Insurance Departments of 47 States 
and District of Columbia. 

Men and women who would like full 
details about this new plan are urged to 
write letter or postcard for a revealing 
booklet called “Cash or Sympathy.” This 
booklet is absolutely free. It will come 
by ordinary mail, without charge or obli- 
gation of any kind. No one will call to 
deliver it. We suggest you get a copy of 
this free booklet by writing North Amer- 
ican Accident Insurance Co., Premier Pol- 
icy Dept., 1877 Title Building, Newark 2, 
New Jersey. 
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-ay goes right on if the men are ill, 
or take a short trip to see the home 
folks during a slack season. 

If the men finish a job ahead of 
schedule, they get Saturday afternoon 
off. Mr. Meers usually manages to load 
the entire group—men, women and 
children—into cars or a truck and take 
them into town to a circus at least once 
a year. At Christmastime there is a 
big Yule party in the Meers home. 
Every member of all six families gets 
a substantial gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Meers. Bonuses of $10 are frequent for 
extra good work. 

“I think of these men as my best 
friends and neighbors, rather than as 
hired men,” Mr. Meers said. “I don't 
expect anything of them I wouldn’t do 
for them under the same _ circum- 
stances.” This treatment pays dividends 
both for Mr. Meers and Mr. Otto, and 
all other farm operators who establish 
good relations between employer and 
employe. Both men say the money they 
spend to keep the good will of ‘their 
helpers is the best investment on the 
farm. 

“My man speaks of ‘our cows’ and 
‘our corn,” Mr. Otto said. “He takes 
a personal interest in farm work and 
the livestock. I want him to feel they 
are part his. He is more of ‘a partner 
than a hired man.” 

Once a farm hand, not always a farm 
hand. Many of the better farmers of 
the Corn Belt are former hired men. 
Mr. Eberle is saving his money to 
finance his own farming operations in 
a few years. Five former hired men 
of Mr. Meers are now farming for 
themselves. Mr. Meers even rented a 
farm for one of his men without con- 
sulting him. 

“An owner in town asked me if I 
knew a good tenant for his place,” 
Meers said. “I didn’t know of any good 
tenant except Brown, whom I knew 
had saved enough money to start and 
was good enough to make a success. 
So I told him I had a good man for 
him and rented the farm on the spot. 
Well, sir, when I went home and told 
Brown I had rented a farm for him, 
he seemed a little bit hurt that I could 
get along without him. He had taken 
as much interest in the place as I did. 
He took the farm, though, and is a suc- 
cessful farmer.” 

Even if the farm hand isn’t fortunate 
enough to save up the $2,000 or more 
needed to start on a small scale for him- 
self, he still has a chance—if he has 
what it takes. The Farm Security Ad- 
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ministration makes loans up to $2,500 
to likely young men who want to farm 
for themselves and who are unable to 
obtain credit through other channels. 
Hundreds have been started this way. 
Neither they, nor the ones who start 
on their own capital, all succeed. But 
a large percentage of them do. 

The Charles Carters of Saybrook, 
Illinois, are examples. Thirty-two year 
old Carter had worked eleven years 
as a farm hand. He hadn't been able 
to save enough to start farming on his 
own and was about ready to give up 
and join the army. Finally he investi- 
gated the FSA and eventually got a 
loan. He started farming in» 1943 on 
a poor farm that had been cash cropped 
to death and was badly eroded. 

He began farming on the contours 
and using some strip cropping. The 
farm manager persuaded the owner to 
apply some lime and begin a soil im- 
provement program. The farm is typi- 
cal of what a beginner can expect. It 


is hard going but it gives him a chance 
to make good. F. FE. Fuller, farm man- 
ager, says that a couple of years on a 
farm like this with the right results 
will put a man in line for a much bet- 
ter farm. In the meantime he will have 
accumulated more livestock and equip- 
ment. 

Carter estimates that his return for 
labor and management for 1943 will 
be around $2,600 when the books are 
closed. That doesn’t compare any too 
favorably with the $7,000 figure for 
farmers who kept accounts in 1942 
under supervision of the University of 
Illinois. Or the farmer who sold 
$60,000 worth of market hogs off a 
rented farm. But those high figures 
encourage young Carter. He feels. he 
has a chance to do what these men are 
doing. He believes he can up 
the ladder. It is being done. No eco- 


move 


nomic or social “caste system” has fas- 


tened itself upon rural America. 


The Myth of the Ann Rutledge Love Affair 


(From page 14) 


knows. The conversation may have re- 
lated only to McNamara, because Lin- 
coln was intimately acquainted with 
him, knew of his assumed name, and 
had made out deeds and transfers for 
his various properties. Ann died on 
August 25, 1835, at an age of 22 years 
and 7 months. She was buried in the 
Concord Cemetery and her grave 
all but forgotten until 1891 when her 
remains were disinterred and moved to 
Petersburg, Illinois, where a monument 
with the poem by Edgar Lee Masters 
inscribed upon it stands at the head of 
her grave. 

The mysterious circumstances of the 
relations of Ann and John McNamara, 
the position of Lincoln as postmaster, 
his kind and lonely disposition, the 
youth and beauty of Ann, her appar- 
ent bewilderment during the whole af- 
fair and her untimely death have con- 
tributed a strain of romance that has 
appealed strongly to writers of fiction 
and to the general public. Thus as 
many sightseers visit the grave of Ann 
Rutledge at Petersburg, as visit New 
Salem, the home of Lincoln for six 
years. Much ink and many tears have 
been wasted on this fictitious romance 
of Abraham Lincoln and Ann Rutledge, 
for there is not one line of evidence 
known at present to substantiate such 
an affair. 

_The popular story is that Lincoln 


was 


was completely overwhelmed by her 
death, that he contemplated suicide and 
that for months he was incapable of at- 
tending to business. The contemporary 
evidence shows that he was not men- 
tally upset but that he was attending to 
the ordinary routine of affairs in a nor- 
mal manner. Thus Matthew S. Marsh, 
a resident of New Salem and a native 
of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, wrote 
a letter back home to his brother in 
September, 1835. In this letter he men- 
tioned that Lincoln was a good friend 
and that he expected him to frank the 
letter. This Lincoln did. A short time 
later Lincoln surveyed a parcel of land 
which Marsh had purchased, and his 
perfect survey and calculation 
further proof that Lincoln was not 
mentally disturbed by the death of Ann 
Rutledge. On November 10, 1835, as a 
member of the State Legislature, he 
wrote to Governor Duncan of Illinois. 
From early December 1835, to January 
1836, he was at Vandalia attending the 
sessions of the legislature. It is thus 
evident that he was not mentally dis- 
traught by the death of Ann Rutledge 
to the degree that is so commonly be- 
lieved. No doubt Lincoln was saddened 
by her death. What young person is 
not saddened by the untimely death of 
a close friend and neighbor. One need 
not have a romance to have such an 


Was 


experience. 
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TODAY more than ever 
IT’S NOT THE COST PER PAIR 
BUT THE COST PER YEAR 








AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


peed sharpener for all makes of 
double-edge razor blades 
performs miracles! **Not 
necessary to gy eaten. 
writes one user. Another sa 
**Have used 1 bladeover730times. VRAZOROLL 
really sharpens b! ladies because it strops on leath- 
er.Gives keen, sm Oe Sere ving ede: es. No guess- 
work. Blade held at Correct ang fe and proper 
ure—automatical! Just turacrank tes rpen 
lade. Manens. Well made. Handsom = compact, sturdy. 
eighs few ounces. Will last years. Makes ideal gift. 


SEND NO MONEY! Write today. Pay pee only 
$1 pus few ay post Use 
AZOROLL for 5 days snd If you SLR oe eli ighted. with 
smooth when shaves you get, return L and + 7 return 
your dollar. Hurry—order today. RAZOROLL COMPA 
620 North Michigan Avenue, Dept. 752 Chicago. Ulinois 


730) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 

















ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard 
authors, new books, popular editions, fiction, reference 
medical, mechanical, children's books, etc.—all at 
guaranteed savings. Send card now for Clarkson's 
1944 Catalog. 


FRE Write for our great illustrated book catalog 
A short course in literature. The buying 
guide of 300,000 book lovers. FREE if you writ 


NOW--TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. K-44, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
DEWISON’S 68th ANNUAL 


DIGEST of PL 


FREE big, new, limited edition de- 
scribes hundreds of new, fa- 
vorite “Hit” Plays, Minstrel Shows, etc. 
—everything for ‘“‘home talent’’ shows, 
family or individual entertainments—all 
ages, occasions! Every school, lodge 

Epmatic club crmanization, individual N 





























8 $ DENISON & COMPANY, 225 No. Wabash, Dept, 624, chicasa 1 
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Porta-Buffet 


¢ NEW 4 SEASONS 
” FOOD 









You Want If... 
Indoors, Outdoors 
















- 
SANDWICH BOARD 
& WORK TABLE [| Host, Hostess and Guests 
. enjoy sandwiches and foods 

heart Cormrnas- quici:ly served from clever 
WARE & Ultneng |PORTA-BUFFET. Ther- 
® mal —— _ oy or 

NO _ frier retain heat and cold. 
Sera eee Beans—and such—baked in 
HOLDERS [them, kept piping hot. Salads 









e kept crisp and cold. Unit 
SALT, PEPPER, smartly designed and strongly 
SALAD OIL , [ made. Wheat Straw color. Size 
SHAKERS & 37x20x36 inches. $37.50 com- 
MUSTARD JAR plete. Sent express collect. 
ay Money refunded if not pleased. 
FOLDS TO HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-9 
SMALL SIZE 1.360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 









T0 SADDLE 


FRE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dliery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes : 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican “tack.” I ship saddlery on .approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-F, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and. Patent Office. 

















PURE OLD VIRGINIABUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


Old style Dark, Burr and Water ground. Send Kiwanian 
Staley $1.00 for 3 Ib. trial bag. Prepaid post, Recipe on 
bag. You will want more. Makes a nice Christmas gift 


STALEY MILL CO. . MARION, VA. 


DON T rom nos 
May Cause Fatal Infection 


Use KLIPETTE hoctauin 


You con cause serious infection asa 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 
“ J and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin, 


SO SIMPLE! Just turn end. 
Surplus hoircomeseyfeasily $1 Made from 


* Ils. finest Surgical 
and gently. Nexér pulls re . 


Guaranteed te Satisty or Money Back ium plated 
HOLLIS CO., 11 Commerce Sti.Newark 2, N. J., Dept. 358 


Enclosed is $1.00 for KURETTE. If! om not entirely sot- 
ished, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. 
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James Short, who was a close friend 
of Lincoln and who bid in his horse 
and surveying instruments when the 
mortgage on them was foreclosed and 
then returned them to Lincoln, lived on 
a farm near the Rutledges and Lincoln 
visited him frequently. For a time in 
the spring of 1835, Ann worked as a 
domestic for Mr. Short. He declared 
in after years that he knew absolutely 
nothing of a love affair between Lin- 
coln and Ann. 

The best evidence that no love affair 


existed between these two people was 
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that fact that Miss Mary Owens, who 
was related to half the women in New 
Salem stated in later years that she 
never heard about it. Lincoln began 
courting her less than a year after the 
death of Ann and she resided for 18 
months with her sister, Mrs. Abel, who 
lived at the edge of New Salem. It is 
certain that if there had been any ro- 
mance at all between Abraham Lincoln 
and Ann Rutledge, all the women in 
the neighborhood would have known of 
it and Miss Owens would have been 
duly informed. 


6 
Fiberglas 


(From page 13) 


steel. The great strength and flexibility 
of their blades was achieved by labori- 
ously welding together alternate strips 
of steel and wrought iron, and then 
forging the resulting billet into their 
weapons. Thus they distributed the im- 
perfections so that there could be no 
propagation of a failure through the 
blade. 

When glass is drawn into fine fibers 
and the fibers are combined with a plas- 
tic, the imperfections are distributed so 
that there is not one chance in a million 
that those in one fiber will match those 
in another. The finer the fibers, the 
wider is the distribution of the imper- 
fections, and the smaller is the possi- 
bility that a stress accumulating at an 
imperfection will propagate a failure 
through the mass. 


Tests Show Strength 

Experimental samples of the Fiber- 
glas-plastic combinations have been pro- 
duced with tensile strengths of over 
80,000 pounds per square inch. The im- 
pact strength of ordinary plastics is 
about two foot pounds on a standard 
test. 
combinations have shown impact re- 
sistance of over 20 foot pounds. High 
tensile strength and impact resistance 
are accompanied by high flexural 
strength and flexural moduli. 

The new material has a_ strength- 
weight ratio superior to that of any 
metal used in aircraft. The light-weight 
metals will continue to play an indis- 
pensable role in the construction of 
planes, but the Fiberglas-reinforced 
plastics meet the need of the aviation 
industry for a high-strength, light- 
weight material that can be molded into 
difficult shapes without high pressure or 
expensive molds, and that will help re- 


Samples of the glass and plastic 


duce the number of man-hours required 
for the fabrication of airplane parts. 


Many Post-War Applications 

After the war the dammed-up flood of 
research pointed to the development of 
new peace-time uses of Fiberglas will be 
released. The airplane is only the most 
spectacular of the possible applications 
of Fiberglas-plastic combinations. Simi- 
lar combinations of glass fibers and plas- 
tics offer the possibility of light-weight, 
durable furniture that can be molded, 
saving fabrication costs. 

In the post-war world glass decorative 
fabrics will be available in new and 
more beautiful colors and designs. En- 
tirely new fabrics, possessing combina- 
tions of qualities hitherto unobtainable, 
may be made by combining glass fibers 
with other fibers such as asbestos, cot- 
ton, hemp, rayon, silk, and linen. Fiber- 
glas awnings that a discarded cigarette 
cannot set on fire are a real post-war 
possibility. 

When the easing of war demands per- 
mits further research, Fiberglas may 
become a factor in permanently reduc- 
ing the amount of rubber required in 
tires. Glass cannot replace rubber, but 
if, as seems possible, further research 
results in the development of glass tex- 
tile fibers suitable for tire cord, their 
great tensile strength and heat resist- 
ance will reduce the amount of rubber 
needed. 


Finer, Higher-Strength Fibers 

While available glass fibers have a 
tensile strength exceeding 250,000 
pounds per square inch, it is known 
that as the diameter of the individual 
fibers decreases the tensile strength per 
square inch rises sharply. Fibers have 
been produced experimentally ranging 
in diameter down to 2 one-hundred- 
thousandths of an inch. 
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What Franklin Says About Inflation 


“If you’d be wealthy, think of savings, 
more than of getting.” 


“Beware of little Expenses; a small 
Leak will sink a great Ship.” 


“Buy what thou hast no Need of, and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy Necessaries.” 


“’Tis Hard for an empty Bag to stand 
upright.” 


“All things are cheap to the saving, 
dear to the wasteful.” 


“If you know how to spend less than 
you get, you have the philosopher’s 
stone.” 


“For Age and Want, save while you 
may: No Morning Sun lasts a whole 
Day.” 


“He that is of opinion money will do 
every thing may well be suspected of 
doing every thing for money.” 

“He that pays ready money, might 
let that money out to use; so that he 
that possesses any thing he has bought, 


pays interest for the use of it. Consider 
then when you are tempted to buy any 
unnecessary householdstuff, or any su- 
perfluous thing, whether you be willing 
to pay interest, and interest upon inter- 
est for it as long as you live; and more 
if it grows worse by using.” 


“Beware of thinking all your own 


that you possess, and of living accord- | 
ingly. It is a mistake that many people | 
‘who have credit fall into. To prevent 


this, keep an exact account for some 
time, both of your expenses and your in- 
come. If you take the pains at first to 
mention particulars, it will have this 
good effect: you will discover how won- 
derfully small, trifling expenses mount 
up to large sums, and will discern what 
might have been, and may for the future 
be saved, without occasioning any great 
inconvenience.” 


“The Second vice is lying; the first 
is running into Debt.” 


“A penny saved is a penny got.” 


Okay, Mr. OPA! 


By ED-E. HERWIG 
Dept. of Information, Office of Price Administration 


OME eight million Americans— 

housewives, merchants, union 

members, consumers, industrial 
and civic leaders signed and 
wholeheartedly backed up the Home 
Front Pledge campaign. 

It is the most significant civilian en- 
deavor in American history, this cam- 
paign which was set in motion last fall. 

The millions who are. signing this 
pledge are determined to “hold the 
line” against rising food costs and to 
stamp out the activities of all chiselers, 
profiteers and Black Market operators. 
They are resolved to pay no more than 
top legal prices and to accept no ra- 
tioned goods without giving up ration 
stamps. That is the campaign’s spe- 
cific objective—that is the pledge you 
take. 

Into the campaign went a lot of 
elbow grease, and out of it comes the 
proof that Americans are foremost in 
using unparalleled ingenuity and unique- 
ness in putting across a campaign to 
which they are willing to give unqual- 
ified and patriotic support and which 
captures their energetic imagination. 

In Utah, members of the Relief So- 
ciety, Latter Day Saints (Mormon), 
took a leading role. At Farmington, 


have 





Utah, the society, directed by Mrs. 
Mamie Barton, visited every house in 
David County to give every housewife 
an opportunity to sign the pledge. 

The campaign in Ogden, Utah, re- 
vealed that a prominent merchant had 
been offered any price he might ask, 
$10 or more, for a pair of nylon hose 
for a customer. He refused to be a 
party to any such deal, reporting the 
incident to the Price Control Panel of 
the Weber County Price and Rationing 
Board. Another Ogden man in the 
service business had in his stock an 
electric fan which in normal times re- 
tailed at around $4.95. Offered $15 for 
this scarce item he refused and sold it 
to a regular customer for the legal 
price. 

Boston merchants advertised the 
Black Markets as “Hitler’s Secret Weap- 
on.” One merchant’s advertisement 
castigating Black Market operators and 
patrons, read: 

“American, sure—his looks, his name, 
his speech—he’s all American except 
his heart. He’s working against Amer- 
ica every time he buys a side of beef 
on the Black Market, every time he 
obligingly slices you off a cut and sells 
it to you at above ceiling prices and 
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DIAMETER CLUB-SIZE 
* 
— a ALL-GAME 
LAYIN 
SURFACE CARD 
* 
NONGLARE TABLE 
GREEN FELT TOP / 
~ The perfect all-game 
8 ween. table for club or home 
use. Extra large playing area. 
9 Lots of elbow room. Center 
8 HOLDERS FOR | pedestal providesfirm support, 
GLASSES AND | eliminates bothersome in-the- 
ASH TRAYS way corner legs. Substantially 
ures made. Rich Mahogany finish, 
DISASSEMBLE alcohol- proofed. Custom-made 
FOR COMPACT | —10-day delivery. $48.50 Ex- 
STORAGE press Collect. Money refunded 












if not pleased. Order today. 


HOME:GAME CO., DEPT, 

360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
EVERYTHING For FUN At HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home 
Unusual games, novelties, barbecue 
supplies, etc. Write for*‘Successful 
Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 















SPEECH DEFECTS 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


Acute spasmodic stuttering can be absolutely cor- 


rected and normal speech restored. All fear of 
speaking in public removed. Voice restored when 
due to sickness or shock. Speech developed in 
backward children. Martin Hall is the only resi- 
dential institute in America devoted entirely to 
the correction of speech and voice disorders and 
recognized by the American Medical Association. 
For information address: 
DR. FREDERICK MARTIN, Director 
Martin Hall, Box K, Bristol, R. 1. 

An endowed national institute for speech disorders 








90000000000 0000000000000000000000000000% 


Public Speakers!! 


We specialize in the criticism, re-writing and 
ghostwriting of Speeches, Lectures, Theses, Re- 
views, Sermons, Short Stories and various types 
of Book-length manuscripts, etc. Prompt, scholar- 
ly, individual and confidential service. Expert 
research. You get full and exclusive use of all 
material ordered. No disappointments. Testi- 
monials galore. Send $5.00 for each 10 minutes 
you want your speech to occupy. 
courses. Printed sermons, speechs, and lectures 
also furnished. Free circulars on request. 


Continental Writers’ & Speakers Bureau 
210 FIFTH AVE. DEPT K., NEW YORK CITY 
SOCHOOHCHSHOSSHOSSSSSSSSSSSSSESOSESCOSEESEEES 


Special fiction 


WSSSSSSSOOOSCOCEOOOSSEES 
IIIT Iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiit) 








Ww 
Buy U. S. 
War Stamps 
and 


Bonds 
Ww 
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Officer - Handbook with aa — t Parliamentary 


JOKES: "New Je akee and Humorous Talks’ prepared and 
mailed monthly 7 a year. Speakers Joke Book, 


We — apne on any 
fidential 





4 Toast ma 2 s ide, $1.50. Btag Night Stories 
10 Haleema . ke ” m | 
PROGRAMS *'rogrs Chai + s Fun Book. $1.50 | 
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Banquet a 00 
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& Ledge Stunts, $1.50 15 
@Canadian orders filled ‘wenel 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY | 
e 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, 12, Ohio @ 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


A useful addition be any club 
room for weekly or 1 no- 
tices, etc., etc. Board measures 


2'/2’x32’ of special material for 
thumb tack use; demountable 
easel in compact carton. ..$6.50 
Kiwanis Emblem added at no extra cost. 
“OLD GLORY” Mfg. Co. 
505 S. Wells St., Chicago 












‘REST LADIES NTE Weg Eve HAD 


VERDICT every- 
A. 3 hours 





" That's the UNIVERSAL 
where about THE LAUGH FIEST 
of clean super-fun. Everything meer A 
GUARANTEED HIT OR MONEY REFUND 
ED. Shipped anywhere—coast to coast serv- 
ice. Very low cost. Write for Booklet, ref- 
erences and Guarantee 

THE PARTY GUILD 
540 North Michigan Ave., 





Chicago, 11 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners- Road Signs - Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Ri 


Send for Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 















8 - PLACE 
FOLD-AWAY 
CARD TABLE 








e Folds down to 
only 4 inches 
thick 

e Easily stored in 
minimum space 

@ Official size, 4- 
foot diameter... 

e Green felt play- 
ing surface... 

es nonepei. mon- 


ete ‘new convenience for 
card players. The all-purpose 
portable playtable forsmall apart- 
ment, den or recreation room. 
New improved model. Attrac- 
tivelyfinished,substantially made, 
sturdy legs. Nothing to loosen or 
wear out. Now custom made—de- 
livery within 10 days. Only $34.50 


tip holders for : . 
glasses and ash- § Express collect. Money ref unded 
trays... if not pleased. Makes an ideal gift. 


eMahogany- 
, stained, alcohol- 
proof finish .. 


HOME GAME CO., Dept. K-8 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago —— 
—_—— = om —— a eo a oe re Was 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 


Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment, accessories for the home. Un- 
usual games, novelties, barbecue sup- 
plies, etc.‘ Write for: **Successtul Enter- 4 a. 
taining At Home.’’ it's Free! 



















*! tending 
| Board Chief Clerk Donald Williamson 


‘| oline 


| will 


without asking ration stamps. But he’s 
only half the Black Market—YOU 
half.” 
Down in Georgia, 
up the Home Front Pledge campaign. 
Walton 
ministers held a meeting at which the 
Rev. J. L. Drake, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, the Wal- 
ton County ministers to set an inflation 
the Nation. At- 


asked Rationing 


are 
the other 
ministers stepped 
white and colored 


In County, 


challenged 


control example for 


ministers 


1} questions about ceiling prices and gas- 


rationing to get texts for their 
The Walton County campaign 
cpened with a sermon in every church. 
Rural folk coming in to Walton for 
their Saturday night shopping insisted 


on going to the Rationing Board head- 


sermons. 


quarters to sign the pledge. 

The National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation in a special bulletin to all its 
re- 
campaign 
. = 


members pointed out that “Every 
this 


Make 


should support 
Black Markets. 


tailer 
against 


» below 





MAGAZINE 


THE KIWANIS 


of business for 


this big drive. 


order 
part 
services 


must’ in your 
to take 


Offer your 


in 
to help make it 
advertisement, 


today 
successful. Get 
your windows and your entire organiz- 
it. 
self-starter. 


your 


If nothing is being 
Stir things up 


ation behind 
done, be a 


and then get going.” 
* 


25th Anniversary Clubs 
We are pleased to honor by listing 
those clubs that celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary during January 
and also those clubs which will reach 


twenty-five years of service during 
February: 

COT NONIOT,. WW. Vin sien c nw sus Jan. 2 
at a Pere Jan. 13 
Windsor, Ontario............. Jan. 13 
ee, ae Jan. 16 
i ee ee rr Jan. 21 
Se, RS as SS ees Jan. 29 
Brandon, Manitoba ........... Feb. 7 
ae ee ene Feb. 10 
Omaha, Nebraska............. Feb. 13 





In Memoriam 





fiugh Fraser Murra 


Today the three crosses of the Union 
Jack hang beside the Stars and Stripes 
in the meeting room of the Kiwanis 
Club of Alameda, California, as a result 
of the initiative and thoughtfulness of 
Hugh Fraser Murray, formerly of the 
Ottawa and London, Ontario, clubs, but 
for the past four years of Alameda. In 
this way Hugh, this year, completed an 
inspiring and constructive career in and 
out of Kiwanis before being called in 
late summer to hear the “Well 
Done” the Great Architect pro- 
nounced upon his service as a builder 


the 


of 


here on earth. 

Hugh’s work was never conspicuous 
because it concerned itself with the 
foundations rather than the domes and 
turrets of the structures on which he 
worked but the foundation stone 
his hand, were well and truly laid. 
the 

Fraser 


s, under 
Ki- 
organization 
remember Hugh Murray 
one of the early secretaries of 
the Ontario, Quebec, Maritime District 
and as a moving spirit in promoting the 
adoption by Kiwanis International of 
under-privileged child work as its fea- 


wanians throughout 


as 


tured objective. 


“There is no thrill,” he once wrote, 


| “that comes to the heart and touches so 


deeply as the thrill of work well done 
and tasks faithfully completed.” 

He wrought as he wrote. He was a 
Kiwanis builder and, throughout ages to 
come, his building will still be standing. 


This tribute to Kiwanian Hugh Fra- 
ser Murray was written by Immediate 
Past International President Fred G. 
McAlister of London, Ont. 


Timothy W. of Brooklyn, 
New York was recently taken by death. 
Kiwanian Tinsley had served as secre- 
of the New York District since 
1936. He was also a past president of 
the club and in past years served 
chairman on many district and inter- 
national committees. 


Tinsley 


tary 


Indiana University and the Blooming- 
Indiana club mourn the death of E. 
(Billy) Hayes, track coach at Indi- 
since 1924 and lieutenant gov- 


ton, 
G. 

ana U. 
ernor-elect, Division VII. 


The club of Opelousas, Louisiana, and 
the Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennes- 
see District mourn the death of M. (Fes- 
sor) Hull, governor-elect of the district. 
Kiwanian Hull was very active in the 
as president. He was a 
in 1941, 


club, serving 


lieutenant governor 
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NEWSADS— All newspaper ads 
5 col. by 17 inches except Creed 
which is full page or half page 
os desired. 
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@ DIRECT MAIL — Direct J 
| mail inserts printed in A. : 
* @ colers. Size for 6% 3 my + 
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CREED CARD — Creed — | $m 


cord antique finish 8 x 
12 inches printed in 
two colors. 











ARD OUR FREEDOMS 
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Untaatert 
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WINDOW CARDS — 
Window cords printed 
in 3 colors on heavy 
hoard 14 x 22 inches. 





BILLBOARD — Full size 4 <olor 
24 sheet billboard posters. Club 
neme con be imprinted 


The supplies shown here are de- 
signed to provide a coordinated 
campoign for o three months « 
period. 














FACSIMILE OF SUPPLIES AVAILABLE IN KEEP AMERICA AMERICAN CAMPAIGN 
REPRODUCTIONS OF PAGE, 17x22, ARE AVAILABLE TO CLUBS WITHOUT COST FOR USE IN 
PROMOTING CAMPAIGN 




















Last year about 700,000 men came back from the armed 
forces. This year it is estimated that over 1,200,000 men 
will come back from war. 

These men will have to be re-employed. They will 
have to be classified, tested and trained. Some who 
are partially disabled will need special help. All will need 
some sort of work. That is a promise Uncle Sam has 
made to these boys. 

I know what Mr. Industrialist’s first thought is going 
to be. He will say to himself, ““With the cutbacks we'll 
get, and our reconversion problems, and the men and 
women released from war production, our plant can’t 
possibly re-employ many of these men.” He'll be abso- 
lutely right. 

Right here is where we need some new terminology 
in connection with the economic setup of our United 
States. The word “Industry” has been very loosely 
used. In my opinion, “Industry” should be defined as 
that portion of our economic system that creates and 
produces. This takes in factories, farms and mines. 

By contrast, I think the word “Business” should be 
used to include that portion of our economic system 
that has to do with transporting, selling, distributing 
and servicing the merchandise and goods that are pro- 
duced. It also includes the professions and com- 
munication. 

Now, if we go into past history on that basis, we find 
that “Industry” has never accounted for more than 
epproximately one-third of all of the gainfully employed 





THE TRUNODLE 


CHICAGO «+ City National Bank Bidg. + 208 S. La Salle St. 











WORK BENCHES...NOT PARK BENCHES 





ENGINEERING 


Brings to Industry 


L5 Years. OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BLDG. 








people in the United States. “Business” has accounted 


for the other two-thirds. One man employed in “Industry” 
j plo; J 


will cause the employment of two men in “Business”. 

During the war, “Industry” has been stepped up to 
maximum employment—whereas “Business” has been 
held down to minimum employment. In the postwar 
period, therefore, “Industry” cannot be expected to 
increase its total number of employees, because they 
are already at a maximum; whereas, “Business”, which 
has been forced into a minimum employment picture, 
offers the big field for postwar re-employment. 

But because public and political thinking is the way 
it is, “Industry” will be blamed for any failure to solve 
the postwar employment situation. That’s why I think 
industrialists must start immediately toward laying 
plans in their own communities for the re-employment 
of people, postwar, on the “Business” side. They can’t 
simply sit back and let someone else try to figure out 
the solution; because if someone else doesn’t figure out 
the solution, industrialists will be blamed for it. 

Don’t leave this job to Government. Even with the 
best intentions in the world, Uncle Sam, sitting in Wash- 
ington, doesn’t know your community. This is a com- 
munity job. And if it isn’t done right—Jndustry will 


be blamed for it. ] 
Ai pots 
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NEW YORK ~- Graybar Bidg. + 420 Lexington Ave. 




















